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CHAPTEE L 

A CONTRACT — SOMETHING LIKE A FEE — MR. JONES 

BEGINS TO SEE SNAKES* 

1 A Friend of mine has just taken the lease of 
my land at South Yarra, or, at least, of a portion 
of it ; on which he wishes to have a large iron 
house erected, and it struck me that you two 
would be the very fellows to put it together for 
him: the work would not be hard, and he 
would pay you well.' 

Such was the proposal Dr. Middleton had 
driven out to Brunton that morning to make 
to his young friends, as he obligingly termed 
them. 

' I am extremely obliged to you, doctor/ 
exclaimed the brothers in the same breath 
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2 A DESPERATE CHARACTER. 

* But/ continued Charles, c I fear we are not in 
a position to entertain it: we know nothing 
about carpenter's work.' 

4 No ; I wish we did/ said George. 

1 Well, the fact is,' replied the doctor, c you 
will have little or none of that to do : for the 
house was made and fitted in England : and all 
that will be required of you, will be to put it 
together as you did your own.' 

* In that case we might venture ; but — ' 

4 As you please/ replied the doctor, who 
began to feel nettled by the ungracious recep- 
tion his proposal had met with — c as you please : 
the job wont go long a begging.' 

c We are very much obliged to you, indeed,' 
interposed George, hurriedly, c and for my part 
I shall be very glad to take the contract. 
Charles will soon be ready to help me ; and in 
the meantime, I can get the various parts of 
the house into position, so that we shall know 
where to lay hands on them, when they are 
required.' 

* Eight ! ' replied Dr. Middleton. c You my 
young friend ' — addressing Charles — c are not fit 
to undertake any very laborious employment, 
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just at present: and this job will suit you, 
exactly; for I am sure you are a handy 

fellow.' 

4 So he is/ exclaimed George, 4 if he'd only 
believe it.' 

'It isn't for me to say, doctor,' replied 
Charley, c self praise is no praise at all, you 
know.' ^ 

4 No more it is : but you have not asked me 
about the terms — my friend offers one hundred 
and fifty pounds.' 

4 One hundred and fifty pounds ! ' exclaimed 
the brothers, together. 

4 Yes : he offered one hundred at first, but I 
insisted on his throwing in another fifty. A man 
making the fortune he has, ought not to stick at 
trifles ; and I told him so : I then spoke to him 
about you, and he authorized me to make you 
the offer. A hundred and fifty ; little enough 
too, these times.' 

4 Little ! ' exclaimed George, 4 why it is three 
times too much, at least.' 

4 Nonsense, my lads ; you have not got rid 
of your old-country notions yet, I see. Why, 
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4 A DESPERATE CHARACTER. 

we colonials think less of a pound, by far, than 
we used of a shilling long ago ' 

6 So I have discovered,' replied Charles. 

George said nothing, but sighed deeply. 

4 There's a good time coming, boys ' — hummed 
the physician, as he rose to leave — he was in a 
very good humour that morning, for he had 
just received a handsome fee from a fortunate 
gold-digger," whose i good lady ' had presented 
he* happy possessor with a first pledge of her 
affection; and the 'good gentleman's' heart 
being wide opened in consequence of the 
auspicious event, not to mention sundry bottles 
of champagne ; a fifty-pound note had found 
its way from his into the doctor's purse ; and 
all parties were pleased and satisfied. 

"the doctor then shook hands with the 
brothers, in the most friendly manner: and, 
addressing George, remarked : * You had best 
call in at my house to-morrow, about — let me 
see — about one, or half-past ; when you can 
.see my friend, and we'll settle all about it.' 

c We shall never be able to do it ! ' exclaimed 
Charles,* to his brother ; when the doctor had 
taken his departure ; * it was foolish of you to 
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say we would : why, we haven't got tools, or 
anything.' 

c Never mind throwing cold water on the job, 
yet, Charley: we can but try. You know 
there isn't above twenty pounds in the bank 
now ; and the bill for the land will be due next 
month.' 

4 Hang it ! ' exclaimed Charles, who was in a 
bad humour that day, and had learned to swear 
since his arrival in the colony. 4 Hang it ! I 
can't think what I was about. I wish I had 
sold the house to Middleton, as he wanted me.' 

'Perhaps it would have been better if we 
had done so,' replied George, who did not more 
than half like being so quietly ignored ; seeing 
that the house belonged to him, as much as to 
his brother, 4 but it is too late now, Charley : 
we must make the best we can of it, now.' 

4 Hum ! ' growled Charles, 4 it's all mighty 
fine to talk, George.' 

4 Much finer to act, Charley : can you take 
care of yourself, whilst I go out for a little 
while?' 

4 1 should hope so,' was the ungracious reply, 
4 it would be a bad job for me if I couldn't.' 
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Poor George's eyes filled up with tears in a 
moment: were those the thanks he deserved 
for his constant love and devotion, for his great 
self sacrifice ? He could not trust himself to 
reply, but hastily leaving the house, walked 
toward the spot where Mr. r Anson, speckled 
up to the eyes with little dabs of yellow clay, 
which gave him somewhat the appearance of a 
plaice, was employed in the manufacture of 
sun-bricks for the candle factory, which he 
imagined was quite his own, since Mr. Vesey, 
his partner, as he called him, had been absent 
for more than six months, and had made no 
sign. 

4 Good morning, Mr. George: how is Mr. 
Woodward to-day? Hard at it, you see.' 

George did not see, but did not think it 
necessary to tell the brick-maker so : but 
merely replied, ' Good morning, Mr. I' Anson ; 
he is better, thank you. I hope all your 
people are well.' 

' Much obliged to you, Mr. George, for your 
kind inquiries ; but Mrs. I'Anson — Frank, you 
young rascal — I'll be blamed, Mr. George, if 
those boys are not a trial. Take my advice 
and never have any.' 
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George coloured, as he replied, that he had 
no such intention. 

Mr. r Anson winked, knowingly, as much as 
to say, c Of course, we understand all about 
that, Mr. George/ and then remarked aloud, 
* What a very fine young lady Miss Middleton 
is, she rode by with her papa, a little while 
ago : she sits her horse so gracefully.' 

George's face became a spectacle, which he 
endeavoured to hide from Mr. I' Anson, by 
affecting to take a deep interest in the puddle 
which the latter used for making his bricks. 

'Did he call to see Mr. Woodward?* 
pursued the inquisitive brick-maker. 

4 Who ? Doctor Middleton ? Yes ; he was 
kind enough to call.' 

George had had some idea of telling F Anson 
about the proposal that had been made to 
them, and asking him to join them in taking 
the contract : for that gentleman was in the 
habit of talking muchly of his carpenter know- 
ledge; which, however, to judge from the 
specimens of his handiwork contained in his 
tent, was not, by any means, extensive. But 
that disgustingly familiar wink of his settled 
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the question in George's mind ; who, then and 
there, determined that let them have what 
assistance they might, it would not be that of 
their * eminently genteel neighbour,' as Hunter 
called him. 

4 By the by, Mr. George,' resumed I' Anson, 
after a pause of a few minutes, during which he 
had amused himself by watching his com- 
panion's confusion, and speculating upon the 
cause which had given rise to it — 4 by the by, 
Mr. George, did the young lady call on you, as 
well as her papa ? ' 

4 No,' replied George, * certainly not, Mr. 
I'Anson,' here he looked straight in that 
worthy's face, a proceeding he could not 
endure from any one, 4 what put such a notion 
into your head ? ' 

4 1 cannot say, I'm sure, Mr. George/ 
returned Mr. I'Anson, fidgeting under George's 
continued gaze — 4 I have not the least idea — a 
little joke of mine — hem — I suppose the young 
lady could not stay by herself on the highway.' 

4 Probably not : I daresay she paid a visit 
to Mrs. Dod, one of her father's patients, in the 
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meanwhile ; you seem interested in her pro- 
ceedings.' 

4 Keally ! Mr. George : I interested ? come 
now, that is not so bad: I owe you one 
for that, sir : blame me if I do not — ha ! 
ha ! ' here he laughed spasmodically, displaying 
his tooth to great advantage, but abstained 
from making any further remark; for there 
had already occurred one or two verbal passages 
at arms between them, in which Mr. T Anson 
had not played the victor's part. 

Under the circumstances he deemed discre- 
tion the better part of valour, and turned the 
conversation by observing : * By the by, Mr. 
George, whom do you think I saw go by 
to-day ? ' 

4 1 have not the least idea.' 

4 Mr. Jones.' 

4 Jones ! who is he ? ' 
~ 4 What! do you not remember Mr. Jones, 
Mr. George ? ' 

4 Stop ! let me see — oh ! yes, of course, I 
recollect : you mean that funny, jolly sort of 
fellow, with the long beard, whom we met at 
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your tent the evening before we went to Forest 
Creek?' 

4 That is the gentleman.' 

'Well? what of him?' 

4 You see, he went to Mclvor with Mr. 
Burke, a countryman of yours, and a perfect 
gentleman by the by, a week or so before you 
returned here from the diggings.' 

4 What brought him back again ? but I am 
keeping you from your work/ 

4 Not at all, Mr. George, not at all: I 
consider I have done very well this morning, 
I have made six bricks : ' and he pointed 
with much pride, to the spot where the 
clumsy articles in question were drying in the 
sun. 

4 But you ask me what brought Mr. Jones 
back again : I really cannot say : he passed by 
so quickly I had not time to address him. He 
was sitting in a dray, and merely shouted out as 
he went by, and said he would call to see me 
in a day or two.' 

4 1 shall be happy to see him. He is a very 
pleasant fellow. Was his mate with him ? ' 

4 No : I think not. There were two or three 
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colonial-looking men in the dray ; but I did 
not notice Mr. Burke.' 

* Indeed : well, good morning, Mr. FAnson.' 
4 Good morning, Mr. George : are you not 
intending to call at my place ? ' 

' Not now, thank you : I promised to give 
Hunter a look in : and then I have to go in to 
town/ 

4 Well, good morning, Mr. George.' * 
4 Good morning, Mr. I' Anson : my respects 
to Mrs. I'Anson.' 

' Thanks : mine to "Mr. Woodward : good- 
bye.' 

* Good-bye.' 

4 " Have to go into town," indeed ! ' was 
George's angry exclamation to himself, as soon 
as he was out of his neighbour's hearing. 
4 " Have to go into town ! " I wonder what is 
to be the upshot of all this ? "I cannot dig, 
and to beg I am ashamed," as the unjust 
steward said. I wish to Heaven I had never 
put a foot in this odious country — in this part 
of it, at least. What a fool I am to waste my 
time fretting about a person who never 
bestowed a thought upon me in her life, and 
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never will. And Charley ? he is so altered ! 
he fancies she cares for him, poor fellow ! I 
feel sure she does not — confident she does 
not/ 

This reflection appeared to afford him some 
consolation, for he repeated several times : 4 She 
does not — I am sure she does not/ 

4 Of course she doesn't/ replied a voice, sud- 
denly, from behind him, * not a bit of her : 
don't you believe him, mate ?' 

George turned round sharply, blushing 
violently at being overheard, and saw Mr. Jones 
with his right arm in a sling. 

4 Well, my hearty, how goes it ? ' exclaimed 
that individual, patting George upon the 
shoulder with his left hand. * Who's she ? and 
what is it she doesn't do, eh ? ' 

* Oh ! nothing,' returned George, in much 
confusion, * I was merely humming an old 
ballad.' 

4 1 am terribly fond of ballads, mate ; par- 
ticularly old ones, would you mind favouring 
me, by repeating it ? ' 

4 Oh, nonsense ! it's nothing — I hope you 
are not hurt ? ' 
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c Aint I just — rather/ 

* I am very sorry to hear it.' 

* Thanks : sure you are. How's your bro^ 
ther?' 

4 He has been very ill, but is better : thank 
you/ 

4 That's all right : I saw old Skin and Grief 
just now.' 

* So he told me.' 

* Oh ! you know his name, I see.' 

4 Yes : Hunter told me you gave it to him.' 

* Ah, by the by, how does that cock crow ? ' 
4 Merrily enough, just at present. He was 

married about a month ago.' 

4 Go to the deuce ! ' 

4 Thank yoti.' 

4 Well, I didn't mean that exactly : but I am 
surprised. Who to in the name of Fortune ? — 
not the pretty barmaid at the Ketreat, surely ? * 

4 No : make your mind easy on that score — 
Mrs. Wilkins/ 

4 Good gracious! well I never: upon my 
colonial oath you amaze me.' 

4 1 hope you were not spooney there your- 
self/ 
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4 Me ! come now, young fellow, no chaffing, 
if you please. I'm far too old a bird to be 
caught by any such material, I can tell you/ 

George smiled : 4 It's not worth my while 
to contradict you/ 

4 Come, now, mate: that's too bad, 'pon 
my word it is — but no matter. Any news 
about ? ' 

4 Vesey has been away these five or six 
months ; and as he has never written, F Anson 
fancies he must be dead, and looks upon him- 
self as his heir.' 

4 Confounded old idiot.' 

4 The black man has turned up again. ' 

4 Has he, though ? ' asked Mr. Jones, with an 
appearance of much interest. 

4 No one has seen him that I have heard : 
but there has been no end of a row about 
him.' 
. 4 As how?' 

4 1 dare say you have heard he left a box, or 
boxes behind him, in care of the Fredennicks.' 

4 A box — yes.' 

4 Well, it seems — mind I'm only repeating 
what r Anson told me — this box was full of 
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nuggets, and one day it was carried right away 
— nobody seems to know where or how.' 

4 Whew ! ' whistled Jones : * bless me, if I 
don't begin to see snakes.' 

4 Where?' exclaimed George, starting, and 
looking hastily around. 

4 Oh ! not in the grass, mate, you need, not 
be alarmed— but you've fairly stunned me, you 
have — is that all ? ' 

4 All I've heard — very likely I'Anson knows 
more.' 

4 Not he : a fool. Is Hunter at home ? do 
you know?* 

4 1 believe not : I understand he went to 
Pentridge to see a patient this morning, and his 
wife does not expect him back for some time, 
probably not before evening, she told I'Anson : 
so what are you going to do with yourself? 
come and pay Charles a visit ? ' 

4 Thanks : not now. I must see Skin and 
Grief; I intend remaining for a few days in 
Brunton, and his crib will suit me as well to 
stop at as any other/ 

4 You will find him at his tent : but come 
down and dine with us ; Charley is not a bad 
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cook, and will be glad to see you. The doctor 
was talking to him about the black man yester- 
day, but I was thinking of something else, and 
did not mind what they were saying.' 

4 On second thoughts, 111 accept your hos- 
pitable offer, mate ; I can see I* Anson any time 
pnd 9 moreover, it's dinner time, my inward 
monitor assures me; thanks for your hospi- 
tality.' 

' Not at all ; by the way, I have, or rather 
we have, had an offer, and are rather in per- 
plexity as to whether or not we ought to take it.' 

•Well?' 

4 It is a good ofier, too ; and would pay, 
particularly if you would consent to join us, 
for you are a handy fellow, I have heard.' 
: * Flattered, I'm sure. Yes, I guess I am 
pretty well up to anything ; from building a 
three-decker, to 1 breaking stones ; and from 
homicide to matrimony.'. 

4 This is an iron house.' 

'To be eaten? or what?' 

4 No ; to be built, or put together rather.' 

* Where?' 
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4 At South Yarra, Richmond Hill ; it belongs 
to a friend of Dr. Middleton.' 

4 Well, mate, 111 think about it. I dare say 
we shall come to terms. What might the 
figure be?' 

4 One hundred and fifty.' 

4 Humph ! I sha'n't be able to work for a 
week or two.' 

4 Never mind ; you can direct us what to do.' 

4 A bargain, then ? ' 

4 Gladly, as soon as we consult Charley 
about it.' 

4 Oh ! of course.' 
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CHAPTEE n. 

MR. JONES HAS MANY IRONS IN THE FIRE — MRS. HUNTER 
f AT HOME — MR. JONES RAFFLED, AND DR. HUNTER 
UNPLEASANTLY SURPRISED. 

Charles Woodward was very glad to see 
Jones, and naturally made some enquiries as to 
the cause of his arm being in a sling ; which 
that individual parried successfully ; leaving his 
auditors satisfied, or unsatisfied rather, with the 
vague assertion that it was ' only an accident.' 

4 That's a fine dog you have there/ remarked 
George, glancing approvingly at tTuno, who had 
followed her new master not without some 
hesitation, into the house. 

6 Yes, pretty well ; she's not mine though.' 

* Indeed ! ' 

* No : she belongs to my mate, and followed 
me, without my knowledge, until I was too far 
to take her back.' 
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4 I presume you will rejoin him, by and by/ 
'1 don't know; it'll depend upon circum- 
stances.' 

4 What diggings were you at ? ' 

4 McIvor.' 

4 Did you do anything there ? ' 

* Well, mate, we diggers, you must know, 
are somewhat chary about acquainting others 
with our doings.' 

* Excuse me ; I really did not think what I 
was saying.' 

* Just so.' 

4 However, I suppose we may conclude you 
have made a small fortune there.' 

4 You may conclude anything you please, 
mate ; but you don't catch this child a criminat- 
ing of hisself ; oh ! no : not if he knows it ' — 
here the speaker laughed, a good-humoured 
laugh that effaced the disagreeable impression 
produced upon his hearers by the manner in 
which he had repelled their harmless curiosity — 
few could laugh more successfully than Mr. 
Jones, when he pleased. 

4 Well, I hope you have been fortunate, any- 
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way ; ' remarked George, 4 it will be some en- 
couragement for us newchums/ 

4 Don't see what that has got to do with it, 
mate: I ain't a newchum, not by chalks, I 
guess ; I can't see the connection, nohow. 
However, if it's all the same to you, what about 
that job you was speaking of? ' 

'Job?' 

4 Yes/ replied George, 4 I told him about the 
doctor's offer ; and asked him whether he would 
join us in taking it.' 

4 Oh ! did you ? A man who has made his 
pile at the diggings would not caxe about a 
paltry job/ 

4 Excuse me, mate, I never said I had made 
my fortune — worse luck.' 

4 Then perhaps you will join us.' 

4 Perhaps so: what did you say the terms 

were ? ' 

4 1 have not said anything about the terms : ' 
replied Charles, 4 but Dr. Middleton said his 
friend would give one hundred and fifty pounds/ 

4 Pooh ! never pay, mate : ' growled Jones, 
4 besides I'm disabled, as you can see : sha'n't 
be able to work for a fortnight, at least.' 
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4 I fear I am much in the same predicament 
myself: I am very weak yet/ 

4 Faith ! you do look peeky enough : but I 
hope you're getting better ? ' 

4 Much better.' 

'That's all right then. This is a grand 
country ; it'll soon set you up.' 

4 I think, on the contrary, it has been very 
near setting me down.' * 

4 Nonsense, man : it's a grand country, that's 
what it is : glorious climate, you know, and all 
that sort of thing : why there wouldn't be such 
another place in the world, if it were only 
fenced in, and a tarpaulin over it.' 

George and Charley laughed, and Jones 
continued : 4 I'm a native, you see, and perhaps 
a trifle partial, though I have travelled a bit, 
too : but I've never seen any place to be com- 
pared to it.' 

* It is easy to see you are joking/ 

4 Faith ! I ain't then, mate : not a bit of me. 
But when's this job of yours to begin ? ' 

4 Well, we are to go in to the doctor's to- 
morrow, at half-past one, to settle the pre- 
liminaries : that is if I am able.' 
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* Oh ! you'll be able right enough. Tell me, 
what arrangement shall we make amongst our- 
selves ? ' 

* I don't know, Fm sure : what do you say, 
George ? ' 

'Divide the amount equally amongst us 
three, I suppose/ 

6 Well, the fact is, mate, you see, though I 
wasn't born a regular carpenter — bred one, I 
mean — I'm a tidy good hand at them sort of 
things ; and you, I presume, know nothing 
about it, either of you ? ' 

4 Nothing,' replied the brothers. 

'For which reason, no doubt, you are 
lesirous that I, a competent hand, though not 
exactly an expert, should join you, in order to 
superintend the enterprise ; is it not so ? ' 

< Exactly.' 

4 Well, you see, I could not be expected, in that 
case to work on equal terms with you : especially 
as, I presume, you have no tools.' 

' None/ 

' Just so : well, what do you say to giving 
me half? I'll find tools, and so forth; and 
assist, as well as direct you/ 
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* Nothing could be fairer.* 

4 C'est entendu, done/ 
• 'What! do you talk French?' 

4 Et pourquoi pas? — Only a little, mate; 
picked it up at New Orleans, where I was 
nigger-driving, a few years ago: wish to the 
Lord I'd stuck to it/ 

4 To nigger-driving ! ' the brothers were 
stanch abolitionists. 

4 Ay : it's a glorious game : can tell you 
some tales, by and by, will make every hair on 
both your heads stand on end. But I must 
bid you good-bye : have to pay my respects to 
Mrs. Hunter, you know. When shall we three 
meet again ? ' 

4 To-morrow,' replied Charles, 4 we can all go 
in to the doctor's together.' 

4 You can, Charley; I would rather not/ 
said George, 4 you wont want me, and I would 
like to try if I can catch an eel or two in the 
creek/ 

4 So you will : there's lots of them there,' 
observed Jones : 4 why, when that fellow was 
pulled out of it some months ago, his pockets 
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were full of them : sheep's eyes are the best 
bait you can use.' 

'As you please/ replied Charles to his 
brother's remark : c I dare say we shall contrive 
to do without you for once '-ungrateful fellow ! 
he had devised ever so many schemes for visit- 
ing the doctor alone, or at least unaccompanied 
by George, and was overjoyed to find that 
there would be no opposition to his wishes in 
that respect. 

< Good-bye, mates.' 

'Good-bye! why you said you would stop 
and take dinner with us : ' exclaimed George, 
who felt uncommonly dull that day, and would 
have been glad of anyone's company in addition 
to his brother's : but Jones had learned all he 
wanted to know, and having many irons in the 
fire, resisted all attempts to detain him, and 
hastened off to pay his respects, as he phrased 
it, to Mrs. Hunter. 

As he neared the little iron house where that 
lady and her husband resided, he heard, issuing 
therefrom, the sound of voices in angry con- 
tention : when, though, doubtless, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he would have scouted 
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the idea of playing the part of an eavesdropper, 
a word reached his ears, which set every nerve 
in his body tingling, and aroused in him so 
irrepressible a desire to hear more, that he 
cautiously approached the building, and leaning 
against the half-finished chimney, Mr. I' Anson's 
handiwork, which afforded a capital outlet for 
the sounds to which utterance was given by the 
disputants within the house, he readily gathered 
the substance of the following conversation. 

4 1 tell 'ee what, Tom,' exclaimed the shrill 
voice of Mrs. Hunter, 4 don't 'ee think to make 
a fool of me : don't 'ee. I want fifty pounds ; 
and fifty pounds I must have, do 'ee hear ? ' 

4 1 hear plain enough,' replied the gruff voice 
of her brother, ' thou'st got no call to talk so 
loud, woman : why don't 'ee ask thy fool oi ar 
husband for it ? ' 

4 Because I want it from thee, Thomas ; that's 
why/ 

4 Well, thou sha'n't have it.' 

4 Sha'n'tI?' 

4 Thou sha'n't, by .' 

4 Don't 'ee, now, Tom : don't 'ee swear : or 
I'll tell John.' 
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4 Dem thee ! if 'ee do— but thou'st told lie 
already/ 

4 No, I ain't told he a word yet, Tom ; but I 
will if I don't get them fifty pounds/ 

4 I'll kill 'ee Cax'line, if 'ee do.' 

4 1 don't care for 'ee, not that!' here 
the lady snapped her fingers loudly : not 
that, Thomas Fredennick ; I must have the 
money/ 

4 What for?' 

4 That's nowt to thee, Tom : suppose I want 
it to buy this house from Mr. Woodward, what 
then?' 

4 Why don't thy husband buy it ? * 

4 'Cause I want to/ 

4 What hast 'ee done wi' what I gived 'ee 
already ? ' 

4 Put it in the Bank' 

4 On thy back, more likely — but this'll be 
the last, by / 

4 Don't 'ee go swear, Tom, that's a good man : 
I won't say a word to any one/ 

4 What do I care ? thou'st talked enough 
already/ 

4 No, I aint said a word about he to anyone/ 
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4 Not about he : but about his money, thou 
hast, I know/ 

4 Well, I did just tell Mrs. T Anson as how the 
black man's money was gone : thee and Maria 
said I was to/ 

4 Ay, but thou'st said too much ' — here the 
speaker handed his sister the money she had 
asked for, and prepared to leave the house. 

Jones slipped silently round to the other side, 
and confronted Tom Fredennick as he stepped 
into the open air. 

4 Morning, Tom/ 

4 Morning/ grunted the individual addressed, 
not in the pleasantest manner, as he eyed Jones 
somewhat askance, * Where be you turned up 
from?' 

4 From Mclvor/ replied Jones, emphasising 
the name. 

I' Fredennick gave a slight start, and glanced at 
Jones for a moment, and as quickly turned 
away his eyes. 4 Anything adoing there ? ' he 
asked, carelessly. 

4 Ay, some,' was the reply : 4 there was great 
talk of a nigger having found a lob/ 

Fredennick remained perfectly impassive. 
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4 1 wonder is it your black friend in luck 
again ? ' queried Jones, looking , intently at the 
Cornishman, as he spoke. 

4 like enough,' was the reply. 

4 Were you ever at Mclvor ? ' 

4 No,' replied Fredennick, very decidedly. 

Mr. Jones was foiled. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that the nigger and his lob, of which 
he had spoken, had no existence, save in his 
own fertile imagination, whence they were 
evoked, at a moment's notice, to meet the 
emergency of the case, and surprise the Cornish- 
man's secret; but that worthy was too much 
even for the astute Mr. Jones. 

4 Well, so long, mate.' 

4 Ugh ! ' grunted Fredennick, as he turned on 
his heel, 4 so long.' 

Mr. Jones then advanced to the open door of 
the iron house and saw Mrs. Hunter sitting on 
the sofa counting her money : he drew back, and 
knocked : the lady immediately deposited her 
treasure in a work-box that stood upon the 
table, and invited the knocker to 4 Come in.' 

Mr. Jones entered accordingly, and taking 
the lady's hand: exclaimed: 4 My dear Mrs. 
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Wilkins — Hunter I mean, beg ten thousand 
pardons — fortunate little man! how I envy 
him/ 

4 Who do 'ee call fortunate ? ' 

4 The doctor, of course; how I envy 
him!' 

4 Do 'ee ? ' asked Mrs. Hunter, incredulously, 

'On my colonial oath I do.' Here he 
squeezed her hand. 

4 Don't 'ee be so ignorant, Mr. Jones, or I'll 
tell John/ 

4 No, you won't, you glorious creature. Oh ! 
what a cursed fool and idiot I was, to be 
sure! ' 

4 What for ? ' asked the lady. 

4 What for ? to let you be Mrs. Hunter when 
—but alas ! it is too late, now.' 

4 Dr. Hunter is a gentleman, Mr. Jones.' . 

4 Which is tantamount to saying that I am 
not : oh ! dear me ! ' 

4 If the cap fits 'ee, wear it.' 

4 Cruel, cruel Caroline ! ' here he attempted 
to take her hand again. 

4 Don't 'ee be a fool, Mr. Jones — take that ! ' 
here she slapped him smartly on the cheek, as 
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he continued his endeavour to possess himself 
of her chubby hand. 

The colour rushed into Mr. Jones's face, and 
the devil glared in his deep-set grey eyes ; but 
he restrained himself : and rubbing the injured 
part, expressed his sorrow at having offended 
her, and hoped she would not hit so hard 
next time. 

'Well, don't 'ee go for to be so ignorant 
again/ 

' 1 won't, upon my soul : but you owe me a 
kiss to make it well.' And suiting the action 
to the word he attempted to take, forcibly, the 
subject of his expressed desire : but Mrs. Hunter 
snatching up a book aimed it at his head ; and 
he, dodging to avoid the blow, overset the 
table, on which stood the work-box, already 
alluded to, of which the contents, including a 
number of sovereigns, were scattered about the 
floor. 

4 It's a fine thing to be rolling in gold ! ' ex- 
claimed Mr. Jones, as he watched the ' yellow 
boys ' in their gyrations. 

4 They'll fall down between the boards ! 9 
cried Mrs. Hunter, in alarm, * and be lost.' 
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4 Never fear : we'll fish them up if they do z 
they haven't far to fall/ 

4 Drat 'ee, for a fool ! ' objurgated Mrs. 
Hunter, as she went on her knees, in order to 
collect her scattered treasure. 

4 Let's kiss and make Mends,' was the reply, 
as stooping down beside the lady, Mr. Jones 
snatched a hasty kiss ; and jumping backward 
in a hurry to escape the consequences of his 
temerity, came in contact with the little doctor, 
who chanced to enter at the moment. 

4 Drat 'ee ! ' cried Mrs. Hunter, partly rising, 
and flinging the book, with which she had 
before menaced him, at the retreating person of 
her admirer, 4 take that ! ' . 

The missile, however, failed its mark, and 
struck the doctor on the nose ; the culprit 
escaping, in the confusion, unhurt. 

4 Upon my word ! ' exclaimed the little 
surgeon, as he rubbed his toes, upon which Mr. 
Jones had trampled in his hurry to escape ; and 
his nose, alternately. 4 Upon my word ! this is 
pretty conduct, for a married lady, madam ! ' 

4 So it is, pretty conduct ! ' she replied, hastily 
taking the offensive : 4 so it is pretty conduct : 
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and I wonder at 'ee, # John, spying on a 
lady/ 

4 Spying ! who spied ? ' cried the doctor. 

* You did/ 

4 Not I. I was just on the point of coming 
in when that ruffian all but knocked me down. 
What were you doing on the floor, madam ? * 

4 Madam ! don't 'ee madam me, no madams, 
doctor Hunter : I'm a decent married woman, 
though I was fool enough to marry you : and 
I do defy 'ee, do 'ee hear ? ' 

4 Well, I beg your pardon, my dear : but you 
must admit— * 

4 What do 'ee mean ? ' 

4 Nothing, my dear,' replied the husband, 
growing milder and milder, as his wife waxed 
fiercer and fiercer : 4 nothing, my dear/ 

4 Why don't 'ee say it then ? ' 

4 Say what, my love ? ' 

4 Nothing, fool ! ' 

Poor John did say it : he had scarcely been 
three months married, but was thoroughly 
subdued. 

Well, perhaps not thoroughly — the time had 
ixot yet quite arrived, when a consummation, 
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so devoutly to be wished for by his wife, might 
be said to have been reached : for he could not, 
then, endure to see another man kiss the 
partner of his bosom, have his toes trodden on, 
and a book flung at his head, without indulging 
in a certain amount of grumbling : but he had, 
even then, more than once thought it would 
have been better for him to have waited for his 
faithful ' Peg, until death/ 

Poor little man, it was too late. 
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CHAPTER in. 

MRS* i' ANSON AND HER RIVAL — TWO QUEEN-BEES lit 
ONE HIVE— LITTLE BOURKE STREET — MURDER? 

Mr. Jones, after his abrupt departure from 
Burgeon Hunter's, repaired to Mr. FAnson's 
tent; where he found that gentleman seated 
in the midst of his family, descanting upon 
things in general, in his usual authoritative 
style. 

' God save all here ! ' was the pious exclama- 
tion with which Jack prefaced his entrance ; 
assuming, for the occasion, the strongest Irish 
brogue at his command. 

The I'Ansons looked up in disgust ; but 
iseeing Jones their features relaxed, and they 
gave him a cordial reception: for he was a 
iavourite with them all : as, indeed, he was in 
almost every place where he was known, and 
with almost everyone who knew him — that is, 
not too well* 
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4 1 'ope you're not much , urt, Mr. Jones?* 
exclaimed Mrs. I'Anson, glancing with much 
commiseration at his apparently disabled arm. 

4 Only a fractured collar-bone, Mrs. I'Anson ; 
nothing to signify : will be well in less than no 
time. How have you all been, this ever so 
long?' 

'Getting on favourably, Mr. Jones, thank 
you ; ' was the mendacious reply of the head of 
the family. 

4 That's right : wish I could say as much.' 

* And can you not ? ' 

* No ; I regret to say I can't : not without 
speaking the thing which is not/ 

4 1 am sorry to 'ear it, Mr. Jones.' 

' Thank you, ma'am.' 

4 What have you done with Mr. Burke ? * 

4 Ah ! poor fellow ! you see, 'Mr. I'Anson,' 
those young Irish fellows — you know — ah ! ' 

Mr. Jones had a very expressive way of 
pandering to the prejudices of those in whose 
company he found himself, by a series of broken 
phrases, emphasised by shrugs and gestures, 
which seemed to assure his auditors that his 
sympathies were entirely on their side ; without* 
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&t the same time, committing himself to any- 
particular view, or views, on any subject what- 
ever. 

Thus where he chanced to be in company with 
persons holding contradictory opinions, each 
gathered, from his manner, that the crafty 
4 native's ' sentiments coincided with his own : 
which, it cannot be denied, was, at times, ex- 
ceedingly convenient. 

4 Ha! I understand, Mr. Jones, quite — K 
replied I'Anson, shaking his head, impres- 
sively. 

4 1 never 'ad much of a opinion of that young 
man : ' exclaimed Mrs. I'Anson. 

4 Hem ! ' coughed Mr. Jones — ' we'll change 
the subject, Mrs. I'Anson, if you please.' 

The lady smiled graeiously ; consolingly, it 
might be said : 4 'Ave you seen the doctor's 
wife, Mr. Jones ? ' 

4 Mrs. Hunter? yes: I called to show the 
doctor my arm, but he was out: however I 
had the — ah — honour of seeing Mrs. H.' 

4 Well, Mr. Jones ? ' 

4 Well — ah — you know, Mrs. I'Anson — I — ' 
it's rather a delicate — ahem ! — you see.' 
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Mrs. FAnson saw perfectly, and chuckled 
pleasantly : for ' there is nothing half so sweet 
in life/ notwithstanding the poet's assertion to 
the contrary, especially for ladies, as to hear 
one's rival spoken of disparagingly. 

Now Mrs. I' Anson and Mrs. Hunter nde 
Fredennick, late Wilkins, were rivals. 

Not, be it understood, with regard to the 
heart of I'Anson, Hunter, or anybody else ; but 
they were rival sovereigns in the village ; two 
queen-bees in one hive, or rather in that parti- 
cular portion of it where they resided, in some- 
what too close proximity to one another. 

Mrs. I'Anson hated Mrs. Hunter, because she 
had been the means of depriving her of a profit- 
able boarder. 

Mrs. Hunter detested Mrs I'Anson, because 
4 she gave herself airs : ' to wit, had displayed 
several silver spoons, with crests on them ! at 
the festival given in honour of the doctor's 
betrothal. 

Mrs. I'Anson looked down upon Mrs. Hunter 
as ' a common unhedicated person.' 

Mrs. Hunter despised Mrs. I'Anson ; ' an ig- 
norant thing,' who knew nothing of the polite 
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society in which she, Mrs. Hunter, had been 
accustomed to move i at home.' 

Both ladies, however, were vastly civil to 
each other, when they chanced to meet ; when 
each took note of every thread the other wore, 
in order to 4 take it to pieces/ mentally, after- 
wards. Mrs. TAnson the more thoroughly 
that her means precluded her from emulating 
her rival in the matter of dress : and both 
ladies derived an amount of satisfaction from 
the process wholly unrealisable to the other 

4 The doctor, with his abilities, might have 
done better, Mr. Jones : ' opined TAnson, who, 
not unnaturally, had imbibed somewhat of his 
wife's prejudices against the little surgeon's 
lady. 

4 Undoubtedly,' was the cautious reply. 

* By the by, Mr. Jones, did it never strike you 
as remarkable that he has never shown his 
diploma to anyone ? ' 

4 Eemarkable — ah — oh — yes — of course — 
very.' 

4 So I have thought, Mr. Jones : and I even 
took the liberty of hinting, the other day, that 
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a certain parchment would look well, framed 
and glazed, in his new parlour/ 

4 What said he to that?' 

4 Something about hating ostentation— a very 
lame excuse to my apprehension/ 

4 Certainly — but talking about that, do you 
happen to know whether Fredennick has ever 
been at Mclvor ? ' 

4 Upon my word, Mr. Jones, I could not take 
it upon myself to say : he is very close — did 
you ever happen to hear, Edith ? * 

4 1 never did, John : but I can hask Mrs. 
Fredennick next time I see 'er/ 

4 Not for any consideration, Mrs. T Anson, 
pray : it's not the least consequence. I beg 
you will not trouble yourself — merely my idle 
curiosity/ 

4 No trouble, Mr. Jones, I hassure you/ 

4 Well, I beg you will not — in fact — you 
know — ahem! it isn't of the slightest con- 
sequence/ 

4 Will you do us the pleasure of dining with 
us, Mr. Jones ? ' 

4 Thank you : I will have the honour. I had 
intended asking you to permit me to stretch 
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my legs beneath your, ahem ! deal, for a week 
or two — but I have altered my plans, rather 
unexpectedly, and shall not remain here more 
than a day or two.' 

< During which interval both Mrs. I'Anson 
and myself will be but too happy to entertain 
you, to the best of our ability, in this poor 
place/ 

4 Most 'appy, Mr. Jones.' 

' How can I express my gratitude for the 
favour ? ' replied that gentleman, laying his 
hand upon his heart, and bowing politely. 

' Do not mention it, pray.' 

' Well, to oblige you, I will not : for the 
present I must, reluctantly, bid you farewell ; 
I have some business in town, that must be 
attended to : I expect to be back to supper, 
however ; and, in the meantime, farewell/ 

' Blame me! if I can make out why Mr. 
Jones is so anxious to know whether Mr. 
Tredennick was at Mclvor ; ' exclaimed Mr. 
F Anson to his wife, as soon as their visitor had 
taken his departure. 

c I didn't think he was hanxious, John/ 

' I did, my dear, and I beg you will not 
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interrupt me when I am speaking t but I will 
take the earliest opportunity of inquiring. ' 

Let us follow Jack Jones as he walked, at a 
rapid pace, accompanied by the kangaroo-dog, 
across the strip of unbroken ' bush * that inter- 
vened between the metropolis and the suburban 
village of Brunton. 

He had evidently something weighty on his 
mind, or, at least, he expected to meet someone, 
for he continued looking anxiously around him, 
as he proceeded ; peeping behind every large 
tree, and frequently admonishing his dog to 
4 keep a good look out, old girl ; ' an exhorta- 
tion to which the faithful, or faithless, animal 
responded by a little growl, an acceleration of 
her pace, as she trotted behind him, carefully 
scanning, the while, the horizon on every side. 

But nothing appeared : and they reached the 
newly-sold allotments of North Melbourne, upon 
which a number of wooden, and even brick, 
houses, were in course of being rapidly run up, 
without encountering any adventure whatso- 
ever. 

Little Bourke Street East was .then, as now, 
the St. Giles of Melbourne ; and was tenanted 
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chiefly by Chinamen and their dependants, the 
lowest of the low. The houses were mostly of 
a very inferior description ; and the odours 
arising, both from them, and from the open 
gutters on each side the way, were various and 
unsavoury. 

Hotels, or public-houses rather, there were 
in little Bourke Street, in great abundance: 
which anyone acquainted with the locality 
might well have deemed unnecessary, seeing 
that every householder, without exception sold 
* drink ' quite openly, in defiance of the law — a 
proceeding commonly called ' sly-grogging ; ' 
no doubt because every one, the police included, 
was perfectly aware of the fact that every 
description of abominable liquor was quite 
openly vended in those hells ; to one of which, 
and not the most respectable looking either, in a 
locality where every place was hideously devoid 
of even the least appearance of decency, Mr. 
Jones wended his way, closely followed by his 
dog Juno. 

Apparently there was some fun going on 
in the dingy shanty, dignified by the name of 
house, at the door of which he knocked loudly 
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for at least ten minutes, before he succeeded in 
making himself heard — for the voices of men 
and women, ay, and of children too ! echoed 
from within in bursts of vociferous laughter ; 
Whilst a piteous, half-smothered, inarticulate 
wailing at the same time plainly indicated that 
if some were amusing themselves, one poor 
wretch, at least, was suffering some nameless 
torture in the noisome looking, and smelling, 
den. 

4 Confound them ! ' muttered Jones, as he 
knocked louder and louder at the door ; c what 
the deuce can they be about in there ? What 
is it, old girl ? ' this to his dog, who was snuffing 
vigorously at the door-sill, and seemed much 
excited by the inkling, thus acquired, of what- 
ever enormity was being perpetrated within. 

4 What is it, old girl ? ' continued her master, 
as we must now call Jones, as the animal with- 
drew her nose from the door, and tossing back 
her head gave utterance to a prolonged and 
hideous howl. 

4 Confound it ! if it's murder, I'd better hook 
it : ' soliloquized Jones, as the wailing sounds 
ceased, and the laughter within became suddenly 
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hushed, whilst a strong smell of burning animal 
matter found its way out from under the door 
into the street. 

4 What is it, Juno, good dog ? What is it, 
then ? ' Once more the intelligent animal snuffed 
beneath the door-sill, and again flung back her 
head, and gave vent to her canine feelings of 
indignation and disgust in a prolonged howl, 
which had the effect of, at length, attracting the 
attention of the inmates of the shanty ; one of 
whom came to the door, and in a gruff voice 
demanded 'Who's there?' the interrogation 
being coupled with a fearful oath. 

4 Chum : ' was the reply of Mr. Jones. 

4 Where from ? ' this question being imbedded 
in still more awful execrations than the first. 

4 Wooloomooloo.' 

A whispered conference thereupon ensued 
within the house, which lasted some minutes, 
two or three perhaps, but it seemed an age to 
Mr. Jones, when the gruff voice again demanded, 

4 Your colonial name, mate.' 

4 Budgerygar.' 

The door was then cautiously opened, and 
Jones passed into the house ; where, although 
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the sun was yet two hours above the horizon, he 
had to grope his way along the wall in utter 
darkness — evidently the deeds of the inmates 
were not of a nature to meet the light of 
day. 

A candle, however, was quickly produced 'by 
the owner of the gruff voice, and Mr. Jones 
found himself in a long narrow passage, at the 
end of which appeared an up-and-down stair- 
case, not unlike a ladder with flat rungs : whilst 
to his left was a door which led into the apart- 
ment occupied by the rest of the company. 

* Welcome, mate ! Hurrah for Budgerygair ! ' 
cried half a dozen voices. 

4 The Prodigal has returned, gentlemen ! ' 
exclaimed an oily little individual in black, who 
was more than half-seas-over, and might have 
been a disgraced parson, or an undertaker's 
assistant. 

4 What's your news, mate ? * queried he with 
the gruff voice ; every question and exclama- 
tion being, as before, garnished with oaths of 
too fearful and disgusting a nature to be even 
dimly hinted at in these pages. 

4 Nothing, ' was Mr. Jones's reply. 
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A volley of execrations followed this unsatis- 
factory announcement ; and a pert young 
woman exclaimed : i What's brought you here 
then ? ' 

* To learn something I don't know, my dear.* 
c Speak up, then, Budgerygar, and be hanged 

to you.' 

' Do any of you know a Cornishman called 
Fredennick, who came from Adelaide three or 
four years ago ? ' 
. « He lives at Brunton, don't he ? * 

4 Bight you are, mate/ 

* Ah I he's a cautious old beggar, he is : we 
can't get hold of him.' 

* That's exactly what I wanted to know, 
mate ; thanks ! ' 

4 Welcome, mate : is that all ? ' 

* Ay : by the way, though, has he ever been 
at the Mclvor, do you know ? ' 

* Yes, he has.' 

* Hah ! and his son with him ? ' 
'Frank? yes.' 

4 Thanks again, mate. I must be off now : 
so long, all.' 

'Faith! you're not going to leave us like 
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that, you know, Budgerygar, no fear ! ' cried a 
stout, coarse young woman, springing up from the 
knees of a middle-aged, bearded man, who kept 
his face averted, when he could no longer hide 
it behind the buxom figure of his lady-love— 
'You're not going without shouting, do you 
hear ; and you made your pile at the diggings, 
old cove ! ' 

'No, by jingo!' exclaimed a frail-looking 
little creature, apparently of not more than 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, whose blanched 
cheeks, and large sunken blue eyes, surrounded 
by great black circles, but too plainly told of a 
life of dissipation, not to say of crime — ' No, by 
jingo! Budgerygar: you'll have to shout 
champagne.' 

Jones looked reproachfully at the owner ox 
the gruff voice, whose daughter the speaker 
was, but that individual shrugged his shoulders 
and muttered, ' It's no fault of mine, mate : I 
can't help it.' 

4 If it's me you're talking about,' interrupted 
the little girl with an oath, ' you'd best keep 
your breath to cool your porridge, Budgerygar ; 
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but don't think you're going out of this without 
shouting.' 

Taking no notice of the girl Jones moved to- 
wards the door ; when the child, for she was 
nothing else, called out, 4 Bar him, Mike,' ad- 
dressing a tall, slouching young 4 native,' of 
Irish extraction, some seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, whose 4 fancy-girl ' she was, and 
who immediately interposed his ungainly form 
between the departing visitor and the door, and 
loudly called upon the visitor to * shout and be 
hanged to you.' 

4 There ! ' exclaimed Jones, tossing a five- 
pound note upon the table, 4 take that, and 
confusion seize you all.' 

4 Hooray! for Budgerygar,' yelled Mike, 
pitching his well-worn 4 cabbage-tree ' up to 
the ceiling, to its imminent peril : 4 Hooray ! ' 

4 Hooray ! ' chorussed the remainder of the 
company, * he's the right sort, after all, is Bud- 
gerygar.' 

4 Stay and help us to drink it, mate,' ex- 
claimed the young woman who had first 

spoken. 

4 Not if I know it,' was the reply. 
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'Never mind the beggar/ cried the little 
girl, 'he hasn't the pluck in him; has he, 
Mike?' 

'Not he/ stammered the latter, who was 
tolerably far ' on/ 

But beyond a withering look, which had the 
-effect of sending Master Michael back to his 
corner, Jones took no notice of the insult, and 
straightway left the room. 

' By the way, mate/ he said to the master of 
the house, as the latter piloted the way to the 
street: 'there was a horrid smell of burnt 
hair, or something, when I first knocked : it's 
all square, I hope ? ' 

' Never fear, mate/ was the answer. ' A 
Chinaman was cheeky to fat Sal, and they were 
paying him out ; that's all.' 

Jones drew his hand across his throat, in a 
significant manner. 

'No fear/ replied the man of the house, 
' not so green as all that comes to, mate : but 
howsomever he'll not peach, that's certain.' 

Jones shuddered : ' Come along, old girl/ he 
exclaimed stepping into the street with a feel- 
ing of relief, and addressing himself to Juno 
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who, with nose to door, had faithfully waited 
for his return. 4 Come along, old girl, we're 
well out of that mess, by jingo ! ' 

4 That's a fine beast, mate,' observed he of 
the voice, * is she yours ? ' 

'Well, I suppose she is — for the present, 
anyhow : old Frying-pan gave her to a new- 
. chum I was mates with at the diggings, and 
she followed me when we separated.' 

4 Showed her sense, by gum ! Good dog ! ' 
this to Juno, with an attempt to pat her head 
an attention which was resented by a growl 
and a snap, which had the effect of causing the 
ruffian to jump hastily out of reach. 

4 She has gumption enough for a Christian,' 
remarked her master, not at all displeased at 
the rebuff which his acquaintance had re- 
ceived. 

4 How the deuce did she take up with you 
then?' 

4 Ah ! that's the question, mate,' 

4 Did you say Frying-pan gave her to a mate 
of yours ? ' 

4 Just so.' 

4 He was at the diggings with you then ? ' 
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4 Not with me : not with us.' 

4 Did he know you ? ' 

4 Not a bit: I'm a sight altered since he 
knew me, or I knew him, at Wooloomooloo/ 

4 So you are, mate, a sight better looking/ 

4 Fudge ! He suspected me, though, and 
that was one of the reasons I had to cut away/ 

4 Eight you were — he's not to be depended 
on, ain't Frying-pan, not since he turned saint, 
and went to confession, as he calls it.' 

4 When was that ? I've not seen him before 
for years/ 

4 Not so very long ago, neither : when will 
you come again ? ' 

4 Soon/ 

4 Well, so long, mate,' and the speaker, re- 
turning into the house, closed the door behind 
him with a bang. 

4 Good Heaven ! ' exclaimed Jones, as he 
moved away down the street — 4 Good Heaven ! 
how is this to end ? ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. JONES NARRATES — HUMPING A SWAG THE AGREE- 
MENT SIGNED — MR. MOSELET IS OFFENDED. 

• 4 Are you ready, George ? ' 

* Ready, what for ? ' 

^To go to Dr. Middleton's about the contract 
T)f course/ 

4 1 don't see the least necessity for my going, 
Charley.' 

4 Of course there is every necessity.' 

4 1 don't see it ; you and Jones will be quite 
.enough.' 

4 He is to be of the party, then ? ' 

** Well, I fancy so • didn't we arrange it so 
last night ? * 

4 1 believe we did : when is he to be here ? ' 

4 He said, if you remember, that he would be 
ready to go in the morning — but here he is, as 
punctual as clockwork.' 

JLfter the usual salutations had been ex- 
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changed : c I say/ continued the visitor, c hadn't 
we better be stirring, mates ; I dare say you 
can't walk very fast, and it's warmish, rather/ 

c I can walk pretty well now, thank you/ 
replied Charles. 

' Come along then : we'll take it easy, that's 
my style. Ain't you coming, mate ? ' 

' No,' returned George, 4 there's no necessity 
for us all going : you and Charley will be quite 
enough ; besides I've a notion to try whether I 
can catch an eel or two in the creek whilst you 
are away.' 

c You haven't much chance of that, mate ; so 
you may as well come with us.' 

George shook his head. 

' Oh ! let him alone ! ' exclaimed Charles, 
4 he's as obstinate as a mule, when he takes 
anything into his head.' 

George turned away in silence ; he could not 
trust himself to make any reply to his brother's 
taunt; and the latter, accompanied by Mr. 
Jones proceeded on his way to Collins Street. 

When they were gone, George rubbed the 
back of his hand across his eyes, once or twice, 
and exclaimed aloud, resolutely enough ; 

Come, come, this will never do; I'll see 
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whether Hunter is going out this morning, and 
go with him, if he is ; the walk will do me 
g6od : I want to ask him about Charley, too, 
f>oor fellow/ 

In the meantime that personage and his 
companion were walking leisurely across the 
Park towards Melbourne, the latter beguiling 
the tedium of the way by relating a number of 
anecdotes adapted to the credulity of his hearer, 
and specially invented for the occasion, but 
which he gravely advanced as facts. 

c Upon my colonial oath, mate, I saw it myself : 
the two fellows were riding at full speed through 
the bush together — brothers, I heard, they 
were ; but as I'm not altogether certain about 
that point I won't insist upon it ; for I'm mighty 
particular never to assert anything for truth that 
hasn't come under my own personal observation 
and not always then, for fear I should be mis- 
taken — well, one of them was caught under the 
chin by a horizontal bough, which cracked his 
neck, and sent him tumbling off his horse, as 
dead as mutton — ' 

< How dreadful ! ' 

'Shocking, wasn't it? well, his brother, or 
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mate, or whatever he was, who was riding 
beside him, and had narrowly escaped the same 
fete, just turned round in his saddle, and seeing 
that his companion was dead, for the blood was 
pouring from his mouth and nose, made a grasp 
at the bridle of his mate's horse, and having 
succeeded in catching the animal, rode away ; 
without even dismounting, or waiting to see 
whether or not it were too late to render any 
assistance. Fact, I assure you : which will 
give you an idear 'ow colonial life 'ardens a 
chap. I was soft as butter myself, once upon a 
time, and tender hearted as a chicken/ 

4 And now ? ' 

4 The less said about my plasticity the better, 
mate. By the way,- did I ever tell you how we 
were stuck up in the Black Forest, and robbed 
of all we possessed in the world ? ' 

4 No : but do you see that ill-looking fellow 
dodging us among the trees over there ? ' 

Jones looked in the direction indicated by his 
companion, and recognised the man who, on 
the previous evening, had admitted him into the 
house in Little Bourke Street, but made no 
sign of knowing him. 4 Some travelling digger/ 
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he observed to Charley: and the man, with 
whatever object in view, was certainly habited 
in a gold-digger's garb, and carried a swag on 
his back, after the approved fashion of the 
mining population on the tramp. 

Perceiving that he had been remarked, the 
man approached, and civilly bidding Jones and 
his companion 4 good day,' asked to be directed 
to the Ovens Road, an almost imperceptible 
sign accompanying the request. 

Slight as the token was, it was seen and 
understood by the person for whom it was 
meant*, for he shook his head, and lightly passed 
the forefinger of his left hand across his upper 
lip as he replied, 4 the Ovens Eoad ? certainly, 
mate, with all the pleasure in life : straight on 
before you, you can't miss it.' 

4 Thank you/ replied the man ; 4 all right 
you say, mate ? ' 

4 As right as a trivet, mate : so long.' 

4 So long, and thank you,' returned the 
pseudo-digger, giving his swag a hoist, and turn- 
ing on his heel in the direction indicated, with 
which, it is scarcely necessary to observe, he- 
was perfectly well acquainted. 
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4 What did he mean by asking if it was " all 
right? " ' demanded Charley of his companion, 
as they walked along. 

'Mean? just a fagon de parler, Master 
Woodward, what else ? he's some newchum or 
other, and thinks to pass himself off for an old 
hand by using a few colonial slang expressions, 
out of their ordinary connection/ 

4 Well, I shouldn't have taken him for a new- 
chum : at all events, I never saw a more old- 
handish looking customer since I've been in the 
colony.' 

'Which only displays your own excessive 
verdancy, my friend.' 

'Come, now, I'm not exactly a newchum 
either : I've been ten months in the colony.' 

' Wait till you've been ten years, and then 
you may begin to talk.' 

' I shall never be that long ' — Charley spoke 
truly there — ' but I'm awfully tired now, mate.' 

' Well, sit down, old fellow : there's a root 
seems to have been made on purpose to afford 
you a seat. I don't mind resting a bit myself, 
for I want a smoke. You don't indulge in the 
fragrant weed, I think ? ' 
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c No : I have tried it ; but it always makes 
me ill.' 

r 

c Quite right not to attempt it then ' — puff, 
puff — ' I never smoked till I came to Australia ' 
—puff — ' it's a bad ' — puff, puff — ' habit, mate ' 
— pufl. 

Charley smiled, languidly enough ; ' What 
about the story you were going to tell me, of 
your being stuck up in the Black Forest ? ' 

c Oh ! ah ! to be sure ! yes : upon my word 
— I forgot — of course ' — puff, puff — ' some other 
time ' — puff — ' mate ' — puff, puff, — ' I can't ' — 
puff — ' talk and ' — puff — c smoke at the same 
time ' — puff, puff, puff. 

Charles said no more, but sat in silence, 
4 chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,' 
in such equal proportions it were difficult to say 
to which side the balance leaned, the bitter or 
the sweet ; but probably the latter, seeing that 
Miss Mary Middleton was the burdeii of his 
thoughts, poor, weak, foolish, young fellow, 
as she had ever been since first she crossed his 
path. Others thought of her as well — but no 
matter, Charley ; who can out-general his fate ? 

They sat for a quarter of an hour, or so ; 
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when Jones, having smoked out his pipe, or 
rather its contents, jumped to his feet, and 
carefully depositing his treasure in his waistcoat 
pocket, demanded, in the gentlest manner, if his 
companion were rested yet. 

4 Yes ; ' Charley was quite rested, and rose 
from the root upon which he had been sitting 
— but slowly, and with the appearance of 
greater fatigue than when he sat down. 

4 Lean on my arm, mate/ continued Jones 
c you mustn't tire yourself out, you know ; you 
ought to have stayed at home, and let your 
brother come in your place/ 

4 Oh ! I shall do very well/ replied Charles, 
declining the proffered assistance, and ignoring 
the latter part of his companion's observation. 

Little more passed between them ; and after 
another rest on a pile of bricks at the upper 
end of Elizabeth Street, they reached the 
doctor's house in Collins Street, where that 
gentleman and his friend were awaiting their 
arrival. 

4 1 am truly glad to see you out once more, 
my poor fellow/ exclaimed the kind-hearted 
physician, as he cordially shook hands with the 
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pale-faced youth — 4 for I must confess I had 
little hopes of it at one time.' 

4 Ah ! ' said Charles, 4 I did not think I had 
been so bad as that/ 

4 You were, indeed : but you are getting quite 
strong again, I hope.' 

4 Oh ! yes : I'm improving, thank you/ 

4 That's right ; by the way this is my Mend, 
Mr. Moseley, who has purchased part of my 
land at South Yarra, and wants to have an 
iron house he has imported put up upon it. 
Mr. Woodward — Mr. Moseley.' 

4 Are you prepared to erect the house for me ? ' 
demanded the latter, bowing stiffly and address- 
ing himself to Charles, who blushed deeply, 
and stammered, confused, and not knowing 
what to say. 

4 Yes, sir,' replied Jones, speaking for his 
friend, 4 it's quite a simple affair/ 

4 1 see : ah ! then I suppose you understand 
carpenter's work ? ' 

4 Certainly,' replied Jones, 4 1 served my time 
to a carpenter in Sydney ; a house carpenter, 
sir, I mean/ 

4 Ah ! very good, then : I presume you arc 
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acquainted with the terms ; every piece is fitted, 
quite ready for putting together — one hundred 
pounds/ 

* I understood it was to be one hundred and 
fifty, sir.' 

c Yes, I believe I did mention that sum to the 
doctor here ; but since then a professional 
builder has offered to erect the house for a 
hundred/ 

c Could not be done, sir, depend upon it/ 
replied Jones ; c he must be some fellow who 
intends to cheat his workmen. We who are 
practical workmen ourselves — at least I am — 
could not possibly do it for less than the hundred 
and fifty/ 

'Very well: you will engage to erect the 
house in a workmanlike manner, and finish it, 
without extras, for one hundred and fifty 
pounds/ 

' What do you say, Mr. Woodward ? ' Jones 
observed aside to his companion, who replied : 
4 1 leave it all to you/ 

4 Very well, sir, we'll undertake to do the job 
to your satisfaction, upon the conditions men- 
tioned^' 
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' Exactly : I have here two copies of an agree- 
ment, which can be signed by all parties, in 
presence of my friend the doctor ; after which 
you may begin as soon as you please ; the 
greater portion of the materials are already on 
the ground.' 

c About the pay, sir ? ' 

c Oh ! every week, in proportion to the work 
done." 

' Very good, sir ; nothing can be fairer/ 

The agreements were thereupon signed, Dr. 
Middleton appending his name as witness. 

c By the way/ remarked Mr. Moseley, when 
the signing had been completed, and the con- 
tracting parties had each taken possession of 
their copy of the agreement — ' By the way, 
there are two small cottages, wooden cottages, 
on the ground, one of which I want to be 
moved up close to the other, as it partly stands 
on the spot I have selected for the erection of 
the house, which is a large one, as you have 
seen by the plan. I fancy you had best begin 
at that/ 

4 There are to be no extras, Mr. Moseley/ 
observed Jones in a very decided manner. 
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4 1 do not consider that an extra/ replied that 
gentleman. 

4 I do, sir/ 

* Oh ! very well ; what shall we say for the 
extra work of moving the cottage — quite a 
small one ? ' 

- c That I can scarcely say, sir, until I have 
seen it : I presume there's a chimney/ 

4 There is/ 

'Just so: that would have to be taken 
down, and built up again. Clearly another 
extra — for you see though I am a carpenter by 
trade, sir, I am only an amatoor bricklayer ; 
which makes a wonderful difference, Mr. 
Moseley, we'd have to employ a man for that/ 

4 Upon my word ! ' exclaimed the owner of 
the iron house, who began to perceive he had 
caught a tartar — ' I don't know what to make 
of you : I suppose I had best get some one else 
to undertake the job/ 

4 Just as you please, sir: however, I'll 
venture to say it can be done for ten pounds/ 

4 Ten pounds ! that's a great deal of money/ 

4 Very well, sir; perhaps you had best 
employ some one else/ 
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4 No : I hate mixing up things in that way : 
I will give you what you ask, but you must 
repaper the cottage for me/ 

4 The paper shall not be injured, sir.' 

4 How can you move it without ? ' 

4 I can manage, Mr. Moseley : but there, if 
we injure the paper I will engage to replace it. 
That's fair ? ' 

4 Perfectly.' 

4 Ten pounds ? ' 

4 Very well, my man ; when do you propose 
making a start ? ' 

4 To-morrow, sir/ 

* You will not be able to work yourself, will 
you ? I see your arm is in a sling/ 

4 Oh ! it's quite well now ; only a trifling 
sprain/ replied Jones, flourishing the limb in 
question as freely as if nothing had ever ailed 
it — which was, indeed, extremely probable. 

4 To-morrow, then/ 

4 All right, sir. By the by, I suppose we can 
live in the cottage ; that is, if it is not let ? ' 

4 It is not let, at present : so you can have it, 
but I will expect you to pay me three pounds 
a week rent ; that is what I have received for 
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it, since I purchased the place ; and Dr. 
Middleton, I understand, used to get five.' 

4 See you hanged first,' muttered Jones : 
4 you wretched old hook-nose,' — then aloud : 
4 Thank you, sir ; I think some of us have a tent, 
I dare say you wouldn't charge us much for 
ground rent ? ' 

4 Five shillings a week, my man.' 

4 Cheap, too, Mr. What's-your-name — I 
shouldn't wonder there's a public somewhere 
about.' 

4 You surely would not think of going to 
lodge at such a place ? ' exclaimed the doctor, 
earnestly. 

4 Not for worlds : ' replied Jones. 4 Good 
morning, gentlemen ; to-morrow we'll begin — 
D.V., as the parsons say.' 

4 Queer fellow that,' remarked Mr. Moseley, 
when Jones and Charley had retired. 

4 Yes: he seems to be somewhat of a 
character ; but come, what a regular Jew 
you are, Mr. Moseley ! ' 

4 Jew, sir !' exclaimed that gentleman, firing 
up — 4 1 am, Dr. Middleton ; I have the great 
happiness of being an unworthy member of that 
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Heaven-favoured race — an heir of all the 
promises — a glorious privilege which you seem 
to deride/ 

' I beg your pardon, I am sure/ replied the 
physician, much confused : ' I really beg your 
pardon, Mr. Moseley ; I had not the slightest 
idea — ' 

fc Or you would not have been so compli- 
mentary, you were going to say : never mind, 
my dear sir, I can quite appreciate the meaning 
you attached to the word you made use of ; 
but I despise the taunt, it is part of our punish- 
ment ; I can bear it — ' here Mr. Moseley held 
out his hand, with an air of great resignation, 
to the physician, who took it, saying never a 
word, and immediately dropped it, with much 
caution, as if it had been a toad. 

'I will now wish you good morning, Dr. 
Middleton,' continued the Hebrew gentleman : 
' when may we expect to have the honour — and 
pleasure— of seeing your charming family and 
yourself at our humble abode ? ' 

'Why Mrs. Middleton and Mary are at 
Pentridge,' replied the doctor — I sleep there 
myself, every night, so I cannot promise : but 
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soon, I dare say. Pray remember me to Mrs. 
Moseley and my young friend Clara — good 
morning,' and the worthy physician, in much 
confusion, bowed out his friend. 

If Charley Woodward had felt exhausted as 
he crawled rather than walked, from Brunton 
in the morning, how shall we describe his con- 
dition on his return thither? utterly broken 
down as he was, both morally and physically. 

All the way into town he had buoyed himself 
up with the expectation of seeing, or at least 
hearing, the divinity he worshipped ; and he 
had been disappointed : her name had not even 
once been mentioned, and he had not dared to 
ask about her. 

4 Why should it ? ' he asked himself — oh ! so 
bitterly — 'Why should her name have been 
mentioned ? how could I have been such a fool 
as to have expected that it would? what is 
there, now, in common between us? I, the 
journeyman carpenter — ' and he ground his 
teeth in agony of soul, and broken pride, with 
such energy that it attracted the* attention of 
his companion, who exclaimed : 

' What's the matter, mate ? are you ill ? ' 
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4 No : it's nothing ; I'm tired that's all,' 
replied Charles, striving hard to repress his 
agitation ; but, so far from succeeding in doing 
so, bursting into a passionate, and hysterical, fit 
of crying. 

4 Here's a pretty go, by Jove ! ' exclaimed 
Jones ; then, addressing Charles, c Sit down a 
bit, matey ; come, come, be a man, if you can.' 

Charley sat down, and after a while the 
paroxysm passed off: presently he muttered to 
himself, half aloud : 

facilia descensus Averno ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, bic labor est — 

continued Mr. Jones, completing the quotation 
with a sigh. 

c What ? ' exclaimed Charley, in surprise, c do 
you know Latin ? ' 

' Ay.' 

c And you a carpenter ? ' 

4 1 never had a carpenter's tool in my hand, 
in all my life, of any description, barring an 
axe.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

PETER GIVES UP THE SEARCH — ON THE WALLABY TRACK 
— HUBERT LONGS TO BE AT IT SHEPHERDS. 

After the second day's unsuccessful search 
in the bush for Hubert's missing mate, our 
friend reluctantly came to the conclusion, long 
since arrived at by Mr. McGrath, that 
Jones had voluntarily taken his departure from 
the Creek in the company of the Vandemonians, 
and strove hard to persuade himself that the 
loss he had sustained was not one to be re- 
gretted, but not altogether with success. 

4 What is it ye're goin' to do, now?' de- 
manded Peter, as he stood, with its owner at 
the door of Hubert's tent on the evening of the 
second day after Jones's disappearance. 

C I don't exactly know,' was the reply, 'I 
must do something ; I can't get any gold here, 
and have very little money left.' 
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4 There's a big rush at Plissint Crake, mate ; 
an' it's mesilf ud like to go ; but Mike, the 
crayter, won't lave this ; so if ye'll be afther 
goin' wid me, we'll be mates. Ye nadint be 
mindin' about money at all, for it's plinty 
mesilf has got for the both av us.' 

4 Very well, Peter ; agreed : I am very much 
obliged to you I am sure.' 

4 Och ! go 'long wid ye ! shure it's wilcome 
ye are, ivery bone in yer body, agrah ! But 
whisht ! not a word, now, or ye'll offind me.' 

4 1 should not like to do that, Peter ; but I 
was not aware that you had finished your claim 
in the gully here.' 

4 Finished, is it ? ay, an' washed up it is, too ; 
an' mesilf doesn't mind tellin' ye, avick, that 
there's a pound or two av goold at the camp 
betewn us — that's me an' Mike.' 

4 1 am very glad to hear it, Peter ; but if I 
were you I'd keep it dark, and say nothing 
about it.' 

4 The diwle a fear, mate ; wonst it's in the 
camp th' ould bhoy himsilf couldn't lay a 
claw an it.' 
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4 That's right ; but when are you thinking of 
making a start ? ' 

'In the marnin', no less: the sooner the 
betther.' 

4 How far is Pleasant Creek from this place ? * 

4 It's mesilf doesn't rightly know : but any- 
how it's twiced as far as half — ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 
and Peter laughed at his own joke, heartily. 
Hubert laughed too, and remarked that they 
would get there sometime or another, he sup- 
posed. 

4 Och! niver a fear, mate! we'll be afther 
goin' to Bindigo; an' from that to Plissint 
Crake ; that'll be the best way, I'm thinkin'.' 

4 1 daresay : will you bring your tools, and 
things?' 

4 Is it me ? the diwle a fear, thin ; blankets, 
an' your little tint '11 be enough : I'll be afther 
callin' for ye in the marnin', an' we'll be off 
before the sun, God bless him ! 'ull be up. 
Good night to ye now, anyhow for the prisint.' 

4 Good night, Peter.' 

On the following morning, before daybreak, 
Hubert was aroused by his new mate, who had 
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already rolled up his blankets, and slung them 
round his shoulders : 

4 Is it slapin' ye are, an' the sun just peepin' 
aboove the threes ? How in the worrold do ye 
expect to git on at all, at all ? ' 

4 IT1 be ready in a minute, mate : have you 
had your breakfast ? ' 

. ' No thin, I haven't ; shure well brikfast at 
the second crake beyant the rise ; there's mighty 
good wather there, an' plinty av timber; so 
rowl up yer swag, mate, an' let's be startinV 

Hubert was not long in making his prepara- 
tions ; Peter pulled down the tent, and folded 
it up, whilst the former gathered up his bed- 
clothes ; and when all was ready, they started 
off, each with his swag on his back, and a tin- 
pot in his hand. 

They walked for about an hour, after cross- 
ing the gully where their tents had been 
pitched, before reaching the spot which Peter 
called the ' second crake ; ' where, as he had 
promised they would, they found a beautiful 
spring of fresh water, and an abundance of dry 
wood, and made a first-rate breakfast of damper, 
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tea, and fried parrots ; which latter Peter and 
his companion had shot on the way. 

4 1 do believe/ exclaimed Hubert, as they sat 
smoking their pipes preparatory to starting off 
once more on their journey — 'I do believe 
there has been a tent, or a hut, or something 
of the kind here,' and he pointed, as he spoke, 
to a couple of logs, at a little distance from 
where they sat, which seemed to have formed, at 
some period or another, the basement of a tent. 

4 Loike enough,' replied Peter, ' some wood- 
splitter, or other, I dar' say.' 

Hubert said nothing, but the thought flashed 
across his mind that he might have found the 
spot for which he had so anxiously sought, in 
company with his late companion Jones : frag- 
ments of old dry bark lay scattered about, and 
on the open spaces under the trees grew an 
abundant crop of chickweed and nettles — 
European nettles — which flourished exceed- 
ingly, showing plainly enough that the ground 
had been turned up in that locality, at one 
time or another, since those weeds never sprang 
up in virgin soil. 
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' Wait a bit, Peter/ he presently exclaimed, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre the spot more 
closely; at the same time taking careful ob- 
servations, so as to be in a position to find it 
again, if needful. 

' For,' thought he, c if Jones has really any 
secret in connection with this place, I have no 
right to take anyotie else into the confidence 
without his knowledge, not even my worthy 
friend Peter/ 

A closer examination of the locality convinced 
Hubert that he was right in his conjecture : a 
quantity of clematis grew all around, and 
there, surely, was c Body's armchair,' exactly 
as Jack had described it ; and at the far side 
of the logs were evident traces of a beaten 
floor, with— stop! Jones had said nothing 
about that ! but just on the site of the fire- 
place, where, no doubt, those splendid dampers 
used to be baked, was a fresh dug hole — not 
exactly fresh — it might have been excavated 
some months ; perhaps a year ; and the pro- 
spectors had not thought it worth their while 
to take off the bottom. 
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The hole, or excavation, was not more than 
three or four feet deep, although pretty large, 
and of an irregular shape ; as if the persons 
who had dug it had not, at first, been suc- 
cessful in their search, but had gone on en- 
larging their workings until they had either 
found what they were looking for, or had given 
up in disgust at the mullock they had turned out. 

c The latter is probably the correct sup- 
position,' thought Hubert, as he rejoined his 
mate, ' the stupid fellows have had their labour 
for their pains/ 

4 Well, mate, are ye reddy now?' was 
Peter's inquiry as Hubert approached him. 

4 Quite ; ' replied that young gentleman 
shouldering his swag : ' I suppose we'd better 
make another start, Peter ? ' 

' Ay,' grunted the latter, who liked any- 
thing better than humping swags in hot 
weather: 'it's mesilf is sorry, now, I didn't 
buy a pack-horse.' 

'Well, you can do so at Bendigo, if you 
choose, can't you ? ' 

4 Thrue for you, mate ; begor, it's glad I am 
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ye thought of it : faix, an' it's mesilf 11 do it 
too, av I have to pay fifty pounds for it/ 

4 It's well to be you/ 

4 Do ye till me so ? ' 

4 1 do, indeed.' 

4 Faix thin, I say it's will to be you : there 
now !' 

4 Why, Peter ? ' 

4 Whoy, is it ? shure an' ain't ye young, an' 
han'sum, an' a gintleman ? ' 

4 Come now, mate, no blarney, please.' 

4 An' me,' continued Peter, unheeding the 
interruption, 4 am ould, an' ugly, an' a poor 
diwle, as can naither rade nor rite.' 

4 The deuce a bit of fear of you, Peter : look 
at all the money you've made : just wait 
till we go down to town, by and by, when 
we've made our fortunes at Pleasant Creek, 
and if I don't dance at your wedding with 
the prettiest girl in Melboure, it will be a 
caution.' 

4 Ugh ! git along wid ye now,' grunted 
the old man, not at all displeased, however, at 
the prospect : 4 don't be foolish, mate ; shure 
it's bald an the top av me head I am.' 
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4 Not you, Peter : you're better than many a 
young fellow yet.' 

'Will, maybe I am, an' maybe I ant — 
Och ! wirra ! what a pity we haven't the bitch ! 
bad look to the robber that stowl her ! ' This 
exclamation was caused by the unexpected 
flitting across their path of a splendid kangaroo, 
which passed quite out of sight before Hubert 
could reload his gun, which he had just dis- 
charged at a parrot — it being, doubtless, the 
report then made which had startled Major 
McEopus (macropus major) from his noon-day 
nap. 

4 Och ! murther ! what a pity, now.' 

4 Never mind, Peter, we'll be sure to meet 
another,' exclaimed Hubert, who, notwith- 
standing his own suspicions, did not like to hear 
his late mate, and friend, spoken of in a dis- 
paraging manner : 4 Never mind, mate ; there's 
more fish in the sea than ever was caught ; and 
more kangaroos in the bush than ever were 
shot.' 

4 Thrue for you : I dar' say we'll mate 
another ; but niver such a one as that.' 

As might have been expected in that unfre- 
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quented part of the country they soon fell in 
with another of the marsupial inhabitants ; and 
just in time for dinner, too — a half-grown joey, 
just the right size for cooking : and a very 
hearty dinner they made off the poor little 
thing, too — reserving enough for supper when 
they came to encamp for the night. 

It is not our purpose to follow them through- 
out each day of their journey, which was, 
happily, brought to an end on the fifth evening 
from the date of their leaving the Mclvor; 
during all of which time they had not seen a 
human being, save themselves; except while 
passing through Bendigo, then in its prime. 
As that gold-field, however, had, even then, 
the reputation of being thoroughly worked out, 
they felt no inclination to stop there more than 
a few hours, especially as the miners were 
leaving it in hundreds for Pleasant Creek. 

Peter McGrath was a very good bushman ; 
and could walk as directly through an unin- 
habited wilderness towards his destination as a 
black fellow could. He was an agreeable com- 
panion, too, if not as amusing as Jack Jones, 
and beguiled the tedium of the way by a variety 
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of stories relating to his experiences in the 
colonies on the main — he had never been in 
Tasmania, or Van Daimin's Land, as he called 
it ; and took especial care that strangers should 
be informed of that fact. 

Hubert was by no means sorry, nevertheless, 
when the white tents of Pleasant Creek began 
to appear in the distance before them ; for he 
had begun to feel fatigued, and rejoiced at the 
prospect of approaching rest. 

Peter, too, was occupied with agreeable 
visions of the future : there was plenty of gold 
getting on the creek, as they had heard before 
leaving the Mclvor ; reports which had been 
fully confirmed at Bendigo : he had, hitherto 
been proverbially lucky ; why should he not be 
so again? — why, indeed — then the picture 
which Hubert had suggested to him of a certain 
wedding, when they twain had made their 
fortunes, had fixed itself deeply in his imagi- 
nation ; so much so that the old man of sixty — 
hale and hearty still, however, in spite of the 
numerous hardships to which he had been 
exposed during the earlier portion of his career 
— began to think the project feasible, and 
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actually looked forward to its accomplishment 
with no small degree of impatience. 

The little tent was soon pitched, and the two 
sallied out to make inquiries. 

Peter soon fell in with some old acquaintances ; 
and from them he obtained the wished-for 
information. 

4 Was the sinking deep ? * 

4 Well, yes ; rather : from eighty to a 
hundred, or a hundred and twenty feet.' 

4 Och ! murther ! that's terrible ! ' 

Peter had never been down deeper than 
twenty feet before, and began to feel sorry he 
had left the Mclvor, whilst Hubert looked 
upon the case as little else than hopeless. 

4 Over one hundhred feet ! * 

4 Ay, mate ; but it pays stunning.' 

4 Does it, now ? ' 

4 1 believe you : from five ounces to five 
pounds weight to the load.' 

4 An* how much might that be to the tub, 
now ? ' 

4 From half-an-ounce to six ounces : it's a 
longish way to cart it, and they only take ten 
tubs to the load, and charge a pound.' 
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4 Avgoold?' 

4 Oh I no : a pound note — and plenty, too.' 

4 Faix I dunno thin, a man wuddent be 
afther grudgin' that, if he was gettin' five or six 
ounces to the tub/ 

4 No : he oughtn't to, of course : but there 
are fellows over there who're getting five or six 
pounds weight to the tub, not the load, and 
they growl like fun at the idea of paying it.' 

4 Shure it's shot they ought to be.' 

* So they ought, mate : they carry their 
stuff down in bags all the way to the creek on 
their backs, sooner than pay for carting.' 

4 Maybe they're afeared the goold ud shake 
out av the bottom av the cart ? ' 

4 Not they : they might put the bags in the 
cart, if that was it.' 

4 So they might: will, they ought to be 
skinned alive ; shootin' ud be too good for the 
likes av thim.' 

4 Eight you are, mate.' 

4 Is it wet, now ? ' 

4 No, as dry as a bone, mate : why, we have 
to blast half of it, it is so hard jolly.' 

4 Och I millalieu murther ! did ye hear that 
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Faix, thin, I'm thinkin' two min ud be afther 
doin' no good here at all, at all ? ' 

4 Oh! quite plenty, mate, until you've 
bottomed : then we mostly hire some fellow to 
help us hawl up the mullock, and get the head- 
ings out.' 

c Thrue for you, now : an' what might yees 
be afther payin' him ? ' 

' Four or five pounds a week, and tucker, 
according to what he's able to do : there are 
lots of newchums here that would starve if it 
wasn't for that.' 

4 Poor devils ! ' exclaimed a chorus of old 
hands. 

4 Not at all,' replied Peter's acquaintance, 
' it does 'em good ; and teaches 'em how to 
work for themselves.' 

4 Thanks, mate,' here observed Peter to his 
friend, ' I suppose we'll be afther gittin' a claim 
somewhere ? ' 

4 Not hereabouts, Peter, old man ; but there's 
a new gully opened yesterday just over the 
range, and the prospectors have hit it heavy, 
they say : Harry's putting one down for us, and 
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you'll be able to suit yourself I've no doubt : so 
long.' 

' So long : but what do they call it now ? ' 

' Potter's Gully : just over the range it is : 
you can't miss it, old hoss.' 

' So long, min ; coom an, mate, till we git a 
claim.' 

' With all my heart,' replied Hubert, who had 
listened with much interest to the above con- 
versation. 'With all my heart, Peter; I'm 
longing to be at it.' 

So speaking they crossed the range, but stood 
for a minute on its summit, gazing on the 
busy scene below. There were about fifty 
shafts in course of being actively worked, two 
or three actually bottomed, and some hundreds 
' shepherded,' a term which seems to demand 
an explanation. 

When a party of miners resolve upon ex- 
ploring a new locality, ' prospecting ' is the 
technical term, they usually endeavour to keep 
their proceedings as long a secret as possible, 
but generally without much success : for they 
are sure to be watched, and found out after the 
lapse of a few days ; when the ground is 
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rushed, and claims marked out all around them 
in every direction. 

Then, as not unfrequently happens, the pros- 
pectors having had no particular indication to 
guide them in their choice of a claim, find 
themselves, when bottomed, off the run of the 
gold, if there be one in the place ; and men 
who but for their, the prospectors', energy and 
enterprise, would never have thought of trying 
the locality, reap the reward which ought to 
have been theirs — but, vos non vobis — it is ever 
thus. 

In order, as far as possible, to prevent the 
occurrence of such a disagreeable contingency, 
it is usual, when beginning to prospect a new 
place, to mark out several claims round about 
where the first trial is to be made, sink a shaft 
a foot or two down in each, and leave an old 
pick or shovel in the hole, in order to lead 
strangers to believe that the ground is occupied, 
and the owner merely gone to dinner, or absent 
upon some legitimate business. If the pros- 
pectors strike gold, well and good ; the spare 
claims are given away to friends : if not, and 
any promising indications are found, they begin 
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again with more chance of success : but if once 
more unfortunate, the gully or flat is usually 
abandoned altogether for a time. 

4 Begor ! they're mighty busy anyhow ! ' ob- 
served Peter to his companion, as they stood 
looking down into Potter's Gully, ' but the 
ground's tuck up a power, so it is.' 
' I'm afraid we're too late, Peter.' 
4 Not a bit av it, mate : half thim claims is 
shepherded by min that has others : an' it's 
agin the law to kape more nor won : so we'll 
just walk down, fair and aisy, an' jump the 
most likely lookin' won we see.' 
* Jump ? how do you mean ? ' 
4 Jump in to it, an' take it for oursilves, ye 
crayther.' 

4 Will that be a fair thing to do ? ' 
4 Och ! the diwle a fairer, mate : coom an : 
don't be afther waistin' time there. Begor! 
it's mesilf udn't wondher av the goold wor to 
coom down this way round the pint beyant.' 
4 That's like the point we had at Mclvor .' 
4 Och ! not the pint itself ! shure that's a 
duffer : beyant it. There's a pick in the hole, 
but niver mind : ' and tossing the implement 
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out, as he spoke, Peter, who had come down 
with Hubert, into the gully, looked round, and 
exclaimed aloud for the benefit of all whom it 
might concern : * I jump this claim.' 

' That's mine, mate,' angrily cried out a man 
who was working at a neighbouring windlass, 
4 just you let that pick alone/ 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT? — PETER GETS ANGRY — 
GOLD — A CATASTROPHE-— A CORONER'S INQUEST. 

4 An' how many would ye be afther wantin' 
now, if mesilf might make so bould ? ' blandly 
inquired Peter of the claimant of the ground of 
which he had just taken possession for himself 
and mate. 

4 1 mean,' replied the other, who at once per- 
ceived the mistake he had made, ' I mean that 
it belongs to a friend of mine ; and you must 
come out of it, do you hear ? ' 

4 Ye mane,' retorted McGrath, contemp- 
tuously, ' an' who pays ye for manin' now, till 
me that ? ' 

4 None of your cheek, old potato-smasher ! ' 
exclaimed the digger, irritated by the Irishman's 
sneer, and approaching him in a threatening 
attitude. 
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'Och! begor! if it's fightin' ye're afther, 
maybe mesilf s not the bhoy to be afther denyin' 
ye that thrate, ould as I am,' replied Peter, 
quietly but decidedly rolling up the sleeves of 
his blue shirt as he spoke. 'Coom an, I'm 
reddy for ye any day.' 

' Look here, mate,' interrupted Hubert, ad- 
dressing the digger, ' we don't want to do 
anything unfair : but you know, quite as well 
as we do, that you cannot hold two claims at 
the same time: you said just now that this 
ground was yours, and yet you are working 
over yonder : that sort of thing won't do.' 

' Well, I'd scorn to be unfair myself, mate,' 
replied the digger, ' and if you had asked me 
for the claim, like a man, I'd have given it to 
you without a word.' 

4 The diwle fly away wid ye, now,' exclaimed 
Peter, waxing impatient, ' mighty ginerous we 
are, to be shure.' 

Hubert nudged his mate, and whispered: 
' Leave him to me, Peter ; it'll all be as right 
as ninepence.' 

' Lave it to you, agrah ! bedad an' I won't 
then lave it to you : shure it's poundin' the 
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brains out av him I'll be av he says another 
word ; lave it to you ! ' and Peter grasped his 
pick-handle, and flourished it round his head, 
in anything but a reassuring manner. 

4 Well, I suppose,' continued the miner, who 
saw that there was not much use in trying to 
bully the strangers, ' I suppose you must have 
it, men : what have you done with my old 
shepherding tool, mate ? ' 

' There it is, beyant,' replied Peter, ' good 
look to ye ; but ye're the illegant bhoy to be 
afther wantin' to putt salt an the tail av an ould 
bird like me.' 

The digger laughed : ' You're a rum un, you 
are, mate : we won't quarrel this time : and let 
me say I think you're dead on the run there : 
I'd rather have had this claim than the one 
we're working, but my- mate had a fancy for 
that : however, time will tell — in the mean- 
time there he is shouting like mad — ay, ay, 
sir ! coming — ' and the speaker ran hastily off 
to attend to his mate, who was calling vocifer- 
ously to him to pull him up out of their shaft. 

'Come on, Peter,' exclaimed Hubert when 
the man was gone, ' let us make a start,' and 
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immediately jumped into the incipient shaft, 
where he commenced working away at the 
tough clay with a will. 

Peter stood by, watching the young man in 
silence, but presently called out : ' Why it's 
workin' like a porkypine ye are, shure enough ! 
come up out av that, and lit me have a spill.' 

' Not yet, Peter ; I'm only just getting into 
the spirit of the thing.' 

'Plaze yersilf, agrah! faix an' it does one 
good to see ye at it : shure then it's illigant ye 
are.' 

' No compliments, mate.' 

4 Well, come up, an' rest yersilf, man alive : 
shure it isn't becomin' me to be sittin' down 
doin' the gintleman, while me ould masther's 
son's a killin' himsilf before me eyes.' 

< Peter ! ' 

'Shure it's the truth I'm tillin' ye, av I 
niwer spoke anoder word.' 

' Blarney ! there go down and work, and 
keep your mouth shut,' exclaimed Hubert, as 
he scrambled out of the pit. 

' Bedad an' I will then, wid a heart an' a 
half,'' replied Peter jumping into the shaft, 
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already nearly four feet deep, where he began 
to pick and shovel away as if for a wager. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be uninteresting, 
to follow our friends in their daily progress to- 
wards the bottom of their shaft; which they 
approached with rapid strides, or the slowest of 
snail-paces, as the stuff, or the strata rather, 
through which they passed was softer or harder : 
until, in about a fortnight from the commence- 
ment, they had the satisfaction of reaching the 
pipe-clay, or, more correctly speaking, the 
stratum of disintegrated clay-slate, upon the 
top of which the gold was generally found. 

Hubert chanced to be below, when the long- 
looked-for moment arrived, working away at 
the layer of hard cement which overlaid the 
4 washing-stuff' with hammer and gadz ; when 
the latter suddenly sank up to the head and he 
knew that he was ' through ; ' a fact which he 
immediately intimated to his mate, who was 
resting himself at the top ready to pull up the 
scanty debris, when the worker down below 
had managed to collect a bucketful. 

' Is it bottom ye say ? Arrah ! come up, 
mate, an' lit me have a fling at it now.' 
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4 All right ! ' replied Hubert, ' pull me up/ 

4 Ondernathe then!' sang out Peter, as he 
lowered the rope ; Hubert put his foot in the 
noose, and was wound up a distance of rather 
more than a hundred feet. 

The old Irishman's more experienced hand 
soon punched a hole through the cement, large 
enough to enable him to ascertain the quality 
of the washing-stuff : apparently the inspection 
gave him satisfaction, for he presently called to 
his mate for the bucket, and sent up a few 
handfulls of gravel, with an intimation that it 
was to be carefully washed. 

Now water happened to be remarkably scarce 
at Pleasant Creek just then, and Hubert felt 
rather at a loss how to obey his companion's in- 
junction. ' How in the world am I to wash it, 
Peter,' he exclaimed, shouting down the shaft, 
4 without water ? ' 

4 Och ! any way ye like : but hould : maybe 
ye'd betther pull me up : we'll soon be into the 
pipe-clay now.' 

Hubert let down the rope and pulled Peter 
up, no light task either, for the ' old man 
weighed fully sixteen stone; and then they 
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washed the stuff in a bucketful of water for 
which they had paid a shilling that morning. 

' Anything in it, Peter ? ' demanded Hubert, 
somewhat anxiously, as the operation drew 
towards its close. 

' There is then : but not so much as I ex- 
pected, for I saw the colour in the hole. 
Look/ 

Hubert looked : a few specks of a yellow-look- 
ing substance, not unlike brass-filings, remained 
in the pan, after the gravel and sand had been 
washed away. ' Is that all ? ' 

4 That's all, mate ; an' that woodn't give more 
nor two ounces to the load : but I'm thinkin' it 
might improve ; for it's dippin fast into the 
gully, so it is.' 

<Isit?' 

' It is that, mate : we'll have a spill at it this 
avenin', an' commince the dhrive.' 

< All right.' 

Of course it was utterly impossible for our 
friends to work in the cement ; and as the 
layer of auriferous gravel was not more than a 
foot, at most, in thickness, it was equally im- 
practicable to work a drive, or tunnel, in that : 
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they were therefore compelled to work in the 
pipe-clay, leaving the golden gravel overhead, 
to be knocked down afterwards. 

As Peter had surmised, the bottom dipped 
down towards the valley, and more gold was 
seen the further they advanced into the claim 
in that direction — but of the same quality as 
the first sample they had washed — that is to 
say ' fine ; ' small, like bran. 

' But bedad if there's only plinty av it, it'll 
do as well as the best,' as Peter remarked. 

At the depth to which they had penetrated 
the air was far from pure, in fact the candles 
would scarcely burn, and our friends' breathing 
was very much oppressed; so much so that 
forgetting, for a moment, the auri sacra fames 
that animated them, they endeavoured, with all 
expedition possible, to open up a communica- 
tion with their neighbours, who were in just the 
same predicament as themselves, and striving as 
hard as they could to * break through ; ' when 
that had been accomplished, a free current of 
air set in between the two shafts, and the 
labour of mining could be prosecuted with safety 
and comfort — such comfort and safety, be it 
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understood, as are compatible with that arduous 
pursuit. 

' Och ! Hugh, for the love av Moses come 
here, will ye : ' cried Peter one day to his com- 
panion, who was ' driving ' at the opposite side 
of the shaft : ' come here, an' look at this.' 

Hubert imagining that the drive was caving 
in, or some other equally dreadful catastrophe 
was about to happen, hurried to his mate, as 
fast as he could over the accumulated ' mul- 
lock.' 

Peter was greatly excited : c Will ye look at 
this ? ' he cried, pointing to the roof or top of 
the drive in which he had been working. 

Hubert looked : ' Very pretty ! ' he exclaimed, 
catching somewhat of his companion's enthusi- 
asm, ' very pretty, Peter.' 

4 Purty ! is it ? faix, man an' bhoy I've bin an 
the diggin's ever sinst they wor opened, an' 
niwer seen the loike ; an' ye call it * purty ; ' 
did ye look at it, at all, at all ? ' 

' Yes, I see : the roof of the drive looks as if it 
had been gilt over, there where the pipeclay has 
fallen away from the washing stuff.' 

* An' ye call it purty ! ' 
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4 Why not ? what do you call it, Peter ? ' 

4 Is it me ? shure it's threminjous ! that's what 
I calls it, man alive ! shure av it goes an like 
that, our fortunes is made, diwle the doubt av it/ 

4 I'll take your word for it, mate ; you know 
I never got any gold before, and am no judge 
of how much there may be there : but it cer- 
tainly looks splendid/ 

4 Ye may say that ; but go back to yer 
dhrive, mabouchal, an' mesilf 11 attack this agin ; 
an' plaze the Lord an' his blessid Mother ' — 
here Peter crossed himself devoutly — 4 we'll 
make short work av it ateun us, for it's a 
man we'll hire to pull up the mullock/ 

The working progressed beautifully after that : 
they made a 4 paddock ' for their washing-stuff 
beside their tent, and lined it throughout with 
calico, so that not a speck of the precious metal 
should be lost : and were in hopes of finishing 
up in a couple of weeks, or so ; when an event, 
of a most unusual description, took place which 
entirely altered Hubert's plans, and impressed 
him in a manner never to be forgotten. 

Peter and he were in the habit every evening 
after supper of going down to work in the claim, 
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so as to get enough stuff to keep their labourer 
employed in the morning ; and on the night in 
question it was Hubert's turn to descend for an 
hour or two. 

As he neared the bottom, candle in hand, 
with one foot in a loop of the rope, he thought 
he perceived a crack in the side of the shaft, at 
a distance of eight or nine feet from the bottom, 
and put his other foot into one of the stepholes 
in order to examine the spot more closely. 
Whereupon Peter, feeling the rope slacken, 
thought his mate was down, and let go the 
windlass handle. In the mean time Hubert, 
having satisfied himself as to the condition of 
the shaft at the spot where he had fancied he 
perceived some indication of its giving way, 
swung himself off again — the whole affair 
occupying less than a minute — and thereby 
caused the windlass to revolve with sudden and 
great rapidity, and its iron handle to strike 
Peter McGrath on the forehead with such violence 
as to knock him down ; whilst he himself reached 
the bottom rather more quickly than he ex- 
pected, but without any accident, save a slight 
abrasion of the skin on one of his elbows. 
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The candle of course was extinguished, and 
Hubert, somewhat puzzled, not to say alarmed, 
shouted to his mate to send him down a light 
and say what was up. To his surprise he 
received no reply, and was just about creeping 
through the drive into their neighbours' claim, 
in order to get up that way, for they were at 
work too, when Peter called down, in sorrowful, 
rather than angry, tones : 

' Begor ! ye've dun for me, now, mate, any- 
way, so ye have.' 

'Why? how? what's the matter, Peter?' 
shouted up Hubert in reply. 

'Matter is it? faix murther's the matther, 
that's all, I'm thinkin' : but ye'd bether come 
up, so ye have ; for it's me fill av work I've had 
for won night.' 

Hubert still more alarmed and puzzled 
replied: 'The rope has fallen down, Peter: 
you'll have to borrow one to get me up ; or will 
I go to Barker's shaft ? ' 

'No: hould an, an' I'll bony the Scotch- 
man's.' 

' All right.' 

Peter presently returned with the rope, and 
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adjusting it on to the windlass, drew up his 
mate ; and immediately sat down and clasped 
his head in his hands. 

< What's the matter, Peter ? ' 

No reply. 

4 What's the matter, mate ? ' Hubert again 
demanded, taking the poor fellow's hand, and 
pulling it away from his forehead which, to his 
horror, he perceived was covered with blood. 

' What is it, Peter ? for goodness' sake speak, 
man.' 

' The handle hot me,' replied the old man, 
sleepily ; and almost directly fell forward on his 
face. 

Hubert, greatly shocked and alarmed, called 
out to the neighbours, who promptly came up, 
and between them they carried the poor fellow 
into his tent, and one of them ran for a surgeon. 

It was too late; Peter never spoke again, 
though he lived for some hours, breathing 
heavily, and then passed almost insensibly away. 

Poor Peter ! a coroner's inquest was held on 
him next day, and a verdict of ' death from con- 
cussion of the brain, the result of accident/ was 
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returned by a jury of twelve of the neighbour- 
ing diggers. 

He was buried the same evening — they can- 
not keep the dead long in Australia, owing to 
the flies — on the side of Deadman's Hill ; where 
his mate subsequently erected a plain wooden 
cross, and later on a handsome monument to 
mark the last resting-place of a warm-hearted, 
impulsive nature — one in whom the principles 
of good and evil so nearly counterpoised each 
other, that neither, for any length of time, pre- 
ponderated, but rather, like an equilibrium of 
opposing forces, kept the owner of them in a 
tolerably straight and upright path. 

To say that Hubert was inconsolable, would 
be but faintly to express the nature of his grief 
at the untoward event we have described : he 
called himself the murderer of his mate, and for 
a whole week refused to leave his tent. 

At length, however, yielding to the persuasions 
and entreaties of his neighbours, with whom 
he was a favourite, he set to work, with hired 
assistance, to finish out the claim : but persis- 
tently refused to go down the shaft again ; a 
determination which, it was believed, cost him 
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no trifle, for the hired man, no longer under 
surveillance, was, not without reason, thought 
to have helped himself to sundry little nuggets 
whilst extracting the remaining portion of the 
washing stuff. 

Notwithstanding this draw-back, however, the 
claim washed up remarkably well : the proceeds,' 
from cement and all amounting to rather more 
than two thousand pounds sterling — not bad 
remuneration for two months' work. 

After deducting all expenses there remained 
in Hubert's hands a balance of eighteen hundred 
pounds, one half of which he at once trans- 
mitted to his old friend the priest of his native 
parish, the only person there who had not 
turned his back upon him in his adversity, but 
who, unfortunately, was himself too poor to 
render him any assistance in his adver- 
sity — to him he transmitted one half of 
the profits resulting from the working of the 
claim, with directions that the amount was to 
be apportioned amongst poor Peter's relatives, 
should any such be found ; if not, to be ex- 
pended in masses for the repose of his soul, for 
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which purpose Hubert also sent the priest two 
hundred pounds out of his own share. 

These steps taken, Hubert determined upon 
renouncing the dangers and disagreeables of a 
gold-digger's life, and settling himself quietly 
.down in some more congenial occupation. The 
difficulty was what calling to adopt : money 
was to be made at almost anything then, and 
the best starting-point was Melbourne, whither 
he proceeded the very next day. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A CONVIVIAL PARTY — THE BOTANICAL — MR. JONES SHOWS 
HIS INDEPENDENCE — THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 

There had been much rejoicing in I' Anson's 
tent, on the evening of the day upon which the 
agreement between the Woodwards, Jones, and 
Mr. Moseley had been signed — so much so that 
it attracted the attention of Mr. Hunter, as he 
sat at tea with his wife in the iron house. 

4 Drat they ! what do 'ee think they be a 
doing over there, John ? ' 

John listened attentively for a second or two 
before committing himself to a reply: then, 
readjusting his eye-glass, remarked that they 
seemed to be amusing themselves rather. 

' Do 'ee take me for a fool, John ? I can hear 
that as well as 'ee can.' 

'Certainly not, my dear — a very sensible, 
indeed I may say, an extremely sensible woman, 
my love/ 
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4 Shut up : and don't 'ee go for to call me a 
woman again/ . 

4 Very well, my dear ; I'll remember.' 

4 Come down, John, till we see what they be 
a doing of at I' Anson's.' 

4 But, my dear Carry, we were not invited.' 

4 What do I care for that, John ? we'll pay 
'em a visit though ; come.' 

John obeyed with docility : he was getting 
into tolerable training already. As the affec- 
tionate couple neared the tent the fun inside 
waxed louder and louder : Mr. Jones's laugh 
predominating over, and masking every other 
sound: even George Woodward and Mrs. 
I' Anson could not refrain from joining in the 
merriment, and Mr. I' Anson alone, feebly pro- 
testing against whatever had excited the risi- 
bility of the rest of the company was the 
skeleton, in more senses than one, of the feast. 

4 Keally now, Mr. Jones, the doctor ' 

but the rest was lost amidst cries of 4 shut up ! ' 
4 turn him out ! ' and similar exclamations, 
which greatly excited Mrs. Hunter's curiosity, 
so much so that she waited for several minutes, 
to her husband's horror, by the side of the tent 
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in hopes of learning the cause of the fun that 
was going on inside. 

Her attempt was unsuccessful, and fearful of 
being detected listening if she stood any longer, 
the good lady advanced to the door of the tent, 
which she lifted up, closely followed by her 
husband. 

All the inmates were laughing very heartily 
as the doctor and Mrs. Hunter entered the tent, 
when the laughter ceased for a moment, to 
begin again with renewed energy the moment 
it was ascertained who the visitors were : even 
I' Anson sniggered mildly, whilst his wife was 
so convulsed with merriment that she rocked to 
and fro like a crow on the top of a tree in a 
high wind, and had to wipe her eyes with her 
apron before she could see to offer her visitor a 
seat. 

'Will you take a glass of punch, Mrs. 
Hunter?' presently inquired Mr. Jones with 
mock politeness, bowing profoundly as he spoke, 
and then suddenly bursting into a prolonged 
guffaw, in which he was joined by all the rest, 
with the exception of the mystified visitors. 

' You seem to be all uncommonly jolly, ladies 
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and gents/ observed the doctor, as soon as he 
got the chance of making himself heard : ' if it 
wouldn't be asking too much, might a fellow 
venture to enquire what it is that you are 
laughing at ? ' 

' Well, you see, doctor, the fact is, ahem — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! really you must excuse me — 
ha ! ha ! but the fact is — ha ! ha ! ha ! Mrs. 
TAnson, will you speak to your husband — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! we are rather merry, don't you 
see.' 

' So I perceive : I hope it is not at our ex- 
pense, Mr. Jones/ exclaimed the little man, 
drawing himself up with much dignity i 

Mr. Jones replied by another burst of 
laughter much to the doctor's discomfiture, who 
was on the point of leaving the tent in a huff, 
when TAnson stopped him. 

' Dr. Hunter, 'pon my word, sir, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
we mean no offence, sir, ha ! ha ! ha ! pray 
take a seat, Mrs. Hunter — ha ! ha ! ha ! really, 
I beg your pardon — ha ! ha ! it's all Mr. Jones's 
fault, and we'll be better by and by — ha ! ha ! 
ha!' 

' Very strange conduct/ muttered the little 
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doctor, more than half inclined to make a bolt, 
whilst his better half glared angrily at the 
company, not certain with which of them to 
pick a quarrel. But by and by the infection 
gained them also, and they were laughing as 
heartily as the rest ; though ignorant of the 
why and wherefore of their doing so. 

Now the cause of all this merriment was 
trifling enough : but Jones, when he was so 
minded, could raise a laugh at anything, even 
the most melancholy subject in the world ; it 
being no exaggeration to say that he could have 
convulsed the chief mourners at a parent's 
funeral with laughter had he chosen to make the 
attempt : and it is recorded of him that on one 
occasion when he had intruded on a party of 
Irish, who were ' waking ' a corpse, after the 
manner of their people, and found himself on 
the point of being converted into mince-meat, 
he put on one of his droll faces and set them all 
laughing so heartily in spite of themselves, that 
he managed to make good his retreat, and carry 
off a bottle of whiskey into the bargain : a 
dangerous experiment which nothing, he said, 
would ever tempt him to repeat. 
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On the evening of which we write, Jones 
was sitting, after his return with Charles 
Woodward from Melbourne, in the T Anson tent, 
when a grocer's cart pulled up at the door, 
and the driver asked the proprietor to take 
charge of a dozen of Old Tom for Dr. Hunter, 
whose house was shut up. Mr. I'Anson 
agreed, and Jones, ever up to mischief, had 
emptied two of the bottles, and after filling 
them up with water, had replaced the leaden 
capsules, and was making punch of the 
contents, in spite of his host's remonstrances, 
when the doctor entered accompanied by his 
wife. 

The idea of treating the little man to his 
own liquor was too much for the gravity of the 
company: hence the laughter which had 
astonished and perplexed the surgeon and his 
good lady. 

The evening wore away pleasantly enough, 
it always did where Jones was present in good 
humour, and as they were about breaking up, 
after having consumed all the punch, Dr. 
Hunter observed, addressing himself to that 
gentleman, ' By the by, Mr. Jones, you haven't 
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told us yet what it was you were laughing at 
when we came in.' 

4 Have I not ? well, the fact is — ha ! ha ! we 
were not laughing at anything in particular — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! but were simply overflowing with 
good spirits, gratis, ha ! ha ! ha ! because we 
have taken a good little contract, the Messrs. 
Woodward and your humble servant to 
command/ 

'Was that all?' 

4 Honour bright ! ' 

4 Oh ! Mr. Jones ! ' groaned T Anson at this 
statement. 

4 Oh ! Mr. I' Anson, are you taken poorly ? ' 
inquired Jones in such lugubrious accents that 
everyone burst out laughing once more, and 
the party separated, mutually pleased with one 
another. 

On the following morning Jones and the 
Woodwards packed up such of their things as 
they required for immediate use, and had them 
transported to the 4 Botanical Hotel/ in the 
vicinity of Mr. Moseley's allotment, and agreed 
with the landlord for board and lodging at the 
rate of thirty shillings a week each, and the 
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tacit understanding, on his side at least, of as 
much liquor as they could consume and pay 
for. 

George had wished to take one of the 
cottages, but Charles, who at first had been of 
the same opinion, being over-ruled by Jones, 
they had arranged with Mr. Eogers, at the 
Botanical, as we have seen. 

' Mr. Moseley was on the ground when our 
friends arrived, and greeted them with a 
friendly ' Good morning, my men,' which 
grated harshly on the Woodwards' ears: 
* going to make a commencement, eh ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' replied Jones, touching his hat, for 
self and mates. 

'Very good: you see all the parts of the 
building here around you ; these are the plans, 
as you saw at Dr. Middleton's : all very simple, 
as you perceive.' 

' Yes, sir,' again acquiesced Mr. Jones. 

* Will you begin by moving the cottage ? ' 
4 Probably, sir.' 

4 You see, I wish to have it placed close 
alongside the other : how long will it take you 
to move it ? ' 
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4 Couldn't exactly say, sir, just yet.' 

4 Ah ! well that's your affair, of course : 
remember the agreement about the papering.' 

4 That we're to replace the paper if we injure 
it?' 

4 Exactly.' 

4 You may make your mind quite easy on that 
score, Mr. Moseley ; it will not be injured in 
the slightest degree.' 

4 1 do not see how you can move the cottage 
without destroying the paper.' 

4 That's my affair, sir.' 

4 Hum ! ah ! well of course — but see and get 
it done as soon as you can ; the sooner it is 
moved, the sooner it will be ready for letting.' 

4 Just so, sir.' 

4 Good morning, my men.' 

4 Good morning, sir.' 

4 What a screw that fellow is ! ' exclaimed 
Charley, when Mr. Moseley had driven himself 
off in his gig. 

4 He is,' replied Jones, 4 but we'll screw 
something out of him before we've done with 
him, don't you be afraid.' 
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i How so? you know there are to be no 
extras/ 

i That's just it — no extras, on either side 
mind you : and I see there are a good many 
things wanting, which will have to be replaced 
out of raw material ; and if so there will be 
additional work for us, for which I'll make him 
pay through his long hook-nose, or my name 
isn't Jack Jones, the rascally old Jew.' 

i Well, he is like a Jew, rather,' remarked 
George : .' shall I begin and take the palings off 
the cottage ? ' 

i Take the what off the what-his-name, 
mate ? are you mad ? ' 

i Well, no : but I thought you said that was 
where we were to begin.' 

* Begin ? why you don't mean to say that you 
would pull the shanty to pieces, do you ? ' 

' How else are you going to move it ? ' 

' En masse, of course ; the whole affair 
tee-totally at once: it is built on piles, or 
blocks, and all that'll have to be done will be 
to put down new ones where the hut is to be 
moved to, put rollers under it, and prize the 
whole affair over bodily in to its new location.' 
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' Well, you have a head-piece, mate ! ' ex- 
claimed the Woodwards, admiringly. 

c I should think I had,' replied Mr. Jones, 
modestly : c the chimney, of course, will have 
to be taken down and built up again ; but that 
won't take long : come on, boys, let us make 
a start.' 

The start was accordingly made, and the 
cottage was transferred to its new resting-place 
before evening. The next morning on Mr. 
Moseley's arrival he was surprised to find it in 
its new position, and his men hard at work at 
the chimney, which was more than half 
finished. He pursed up his lips and began to 
think he had been imposed upon : ten pounds 
was too much for one day's work. 

6 Will you step in and look at the paper, sir ? 
You'll find it intact, I think,' observed Mr. 
Jones, blandly. 

Mr. Moseley looked in : he was puzzled : the 
paper was uninjured. ' How did you manage ? ' 
he asked of Jones, who explained. The em- 
ployer's brow contracted more and more, he 
felt certain he had been cheated. ' I thought 
you would have had to take the cottage to 
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pieces, and that it would have occupied you a 
week at least, or I would not have agreed to » 
your price.' 

6 You thought ten pounds a fair price for 
the work of three men for a week, sir ? ' 

' Yes, my man ; as prices rule in the labour- 
market at present, certainly.' 

'Well, then,' replied Jones with somewhat, 
less respect in his tones than he had hitherto 
displayed, ' what does it signify to you whether 
we do the job in a week or in a day ? It makes 
no difference to you that I can see.' 

'Well, well, my man, it cannot be helped 
now : but it will be a lesson to me.' 

4 Perhaps you'd have liked us to have done 
it for nothing, eh ? ' 
' No impertinence, sir.' 

' Then take yourself off out of this, and let 
us go on with our work.' 

Mr. Moseley turned away, too angry to reply, 
and jumping into his gig drove away to his 
office, meditating on the ingratitude and dis- 
honesty of the working-classes. 

' I had him there ! ' remarked Jones, trium- 
phantly, as soon as their employer was out of 
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sight, ' he won't forget it to me neither : but it 
doesn't signify. More mortar here, Charley; 
George, another hodftd of bricks, my lad, and 
look alive.' 

George and Charley had already found that, 
although ostensibly their associate, Jones was, 
in reality, their master ; and hurried to obey 
his commands, with what speed and dexterity 
they might command. 

Day by day the extras multiplied around 
them, and Jones peremptorily refused to touch 
a single thing until the additional work had 
been paid for. In vain Mr. Moseley appealed 
to his ' sense of common honesty.' Jones de- 
clared that he never acted upon any other 
principle save that of strict and impartial justice 
to his employers or employees, as the case 
might be ; and so enraged Mr. Moseley that he 
positively refused to have anything to say tc 
him again, and insisted upon, in future, giving 
his instructions to, and receiving their demands 
from one or other of the Woodwards : an 
arrangement to which Mr. Jones agreed, more 
readily than might have been expected. 

When the contract was at length completed 
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our friends found themselves to be but very- 
little the better for it : living at the hotel was 
expensive, and they had been detained at South 
Yarra much longer than they had expected ; so 
that although the extras amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, there was not more than twenty- 
pounds a piece due to each of the brothers at 
the final settling up ; and they were utterly at 
a loss what to do next. The first instalment of 
the purchase-money of their allotment was to 
be shortly paid, and they had not sufficient 
funds in hand. Charles would have let the 
bargain lapse, by quietly moving off to the 
diggings, but George thought such a proceeding 
would be dishonourable, and warmly opposed 
it : he wished to appeal to the owner of the 
land for an extension of time, but Mr. Jones 
scoffed at the idea of such a thing, which he 
declared was quite uncolonial. 

It was at length decided that the iron house 
and that half of the allotment upon which it 
stood should be transferred to Dr. Hunter ; an 
arrangement to which that gentleman, or rather 
his wife, willingly consented : and the difficulty- 
was me'. 
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Mr. Jones likewise was not much richer for 
his share of the contract, though it was equal 
to the Woodwards' two : he had spent his 
money freely at the 'Botanical,' and was in 
much doubt what next to be at : he knew the 
Woodwards were very poor workmen, and did 
not feel at all disposed to join them, as Charles 
had proposed he should on the diggings ; 
although agreeing to do so, it was with the 
mental reservation that if anything else turned up 
he would leave them to shift for themselves. He 
often thought of his old mate Hubert, but felt 
ashamed of going back to him, after deserting 
him so abruptly as he had done : and moreover 
he could not bring himself again to face Peter Mc 
Grath, who, he felt assured, had found him out 
— though he really had not — in the meantime 
he thought it likely something would, turn up, 
and so there did when he least expected it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DR. HUNTER MORALIZES. 

' I DO not like Jones/ observed George Wood- 
ward to his brother soon after their return to 
Brunton after the completion of Mr. Moseley's 
contract. 

' I like him very much/ replied Charles, who 
had latterly acquired the habit of contradicting 
everything his brother said : ' what has he 
done to displease you ? ' 

4 1 don't know : nothing in particular, except 
that he says one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow.' 

' I never remarked it : give me an instance.' 

' Why he told us he was not a carpenter, and 
you know how clever he is with every kind of 
tool.' 

' Pooh ! that's nothing : he's an uncommonly 
handy fellow, that's all.' 
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4 But you say he told Mr. Moseley lie had 
served his time to the trade in Sydney ? ' 

4 So he did, but what of that ? ' 

4 What of that ! oh ! Charley, I am surprised 
at you.' 

4 You needn't be : but what are we to do, 
now that precious job is at an end ? I do not feel 
as strong as I ought to do ; this hot weather 
doesn't agree with me at all.' 

George sighed : he felt that the weather was 
not agreeing with him ; or. rather that he 
himself was weak and ill, but he said nothing. 

4 1 don't think Brunton agrees with me,' con- 
tinued Charles, peevishly. 

4 Where do you think we had best go to ? ' 
asked George. 

4 Jones was speaking of Creswick Creek : he 
had some friends who did very well there, he 
says : he's going to buy a horse and dray.' 

'Ishe?' . 

4 So he told me.' 

4 And is he going with us ? ' 

4 Of course.' 

4 Hum!' 

4 Would you rather he didn't ? ' 
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' 1 would : I should much prefer going by 
ourselves/ 

'Why?' 

' 1 have a good many reasons : but as I know 
you would not listen to them, I suppose I 
had best keep them to myself.' 

' 1 fancy you had : but you're getting to be 
the most suspicious fellow I ever met with/ 

' Suspicious ! not at all : but you are so al- 
tered, so unkind : and I'm sure I don't deserve 
it of you, Charley.' 

4 Well, there ! for pity's sake don't let us 
have a scene about it. I'll off to the I'Ansons 
and leave you to recover your temper alone.' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed George when his brother 
had gone, ' I wish we could have contented 
ourselves at home, without coming out to this 
wretched country : but it cannot be helped 
now : I must try and make the best of it ; and 
in the mean time will go into town and try for 
something there it don't signify in what capa- 
city, so long as I get paid for it.' 

' Ah ! but it does signify a good deal, my 
young friend ; a gentleman should always 
maintain his dignity and self-respect at any 
cost.' 9 
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George turned round and saw Dr. Hunter : 
the very last person in the world, he thought, 
to talk about maintaining one's dignity &c. 
after the exceedingly foolish match into which 
he had been driven by his superstitious fears. 

' Excuse me, Dr. Hunter, I have a vile habit 
of talking to myself : though half the time I 
have not the slightest idea of what I am 
saying.' 

' No excuse, my dear fellow, I ought to apo- 
logise for my intrusion : but the fact is I 
knocked twice at the door, and thinking you 
might be out, or perhaps asleep, took the 
liberty of peeping in to make sure, and just 
overheard your concluding remark.' 

' 1 am very sorry, doctor, really ; but is it 
your serious opinion that I should not accept 
the first situation or employment that offers ? ' 

6 Certainly not : how would you like black- 
ing a nigger's boots, for instance ? ' 

' Not much, I must confess : still if he paid 
me well for it, I don't see — ' 

c Ah ! but you should see, my young friend : 
money may be too dearly earned, if the price 
we pay for it is our honour, or self-respect.' 
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4 Honour, certainly : but self-respect is but 
another word for self-love, which — ' 

4 Is one of the highest principles of action : 
for it is peculiar to a rational nature, and in- 
separably connected with it.' 

4 1 see you have studied Stewart, doctor : but 
when I said "self-love," I meant what the 
French call amour propreJ 

4 Just so : " Clean love," don't you trans- 
late ? ' 

George smiled. ' Not exactly, doctor : self- 
love, or self-esteem.' 

4 Quite different things.' 

4 As you please : I won't dispute the point 
with you. What do you think of my 
brother ? ' 

4 In what way do you mean ? ' 

4 As regards his health.' 

4 He is delicate : but there is no organic 
lesion that I can detect : rest, care, and a 
generous diet will soon restore him to rude 
health.' 

4 Just what he cannot get, I am much afraid : 
he speaks of returning to the diggings.' 

4 Nonsense ! ' 
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4 So I think : and that is one reason I am 
anxious to obtain a situation of some sort, so 
that he might rest for a while longer.' 

4 Very commendable on your part, my 
friend : nevertheless you must take care of 
yourself; I am quite of opinion you need 
nursing more than he does.' 

4 Do you really ? I don't feel quite so strong 
as I used, it is true ; but I am very well for all 
that, and quite up to anything that offers.' 

4 Except turning shoeblack to a nigger.' 

4 Say negro, doctor.' 

4 Not I : a lot of black " cusses," as Jones 
says.' 

4 Jones ! ha ! well, I don't mind everything 
that fellow says.' 

4 Indeed : oh ! he is quite the gentleman I 
assure you, Mr. George.' 

4 Maybe so ; but excuse my incredulity.' 

* Prejudice, you mean.' 

4 No, doctor, I do not: I mean what I 
say.' 

4 Well, positively, you have no right to say 
so ; especially as he told me he was going to 
join you in making up a party for Ores wick 
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Creek, and proposed making your brother tent- 
keeper until he was stronger.' 

4 Very kind of him, I am sure : when did he 
tell you that, doctor ? ' 

' Last evening : he unexpectedly met an old 
friend of his in town, and brought him out to 
see us ; he slept at T Anson's and, I believe, is 
there yet.' 

4 Ah! Charley will meet him then, for he 
has gone up there.' 

'I'm glad of that, for he's a nice young 
fellow, and a countryman of yours, as I under- 
stand. We used to call him Mr. Burke, but it 
seems his real name is de Burgh.' 

' Not Hubert de Burgh, surely ? ' 

' Yes, that's it : do you know him ? ' 

' Well, rather : his father's place was quite' 
close to ours in the country. What on earth 
can have brought him out here, I wonder ? ' 

' Family differences, Jones says, when tis 
father died : did you never chance to hear of 
it?' 

' No : it is several years now since we left 
that part of the country, we lost sight of it 
when we moved away ; and besides we were 
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only slightly acquainted ; the de Burghs are all 
Papists, you know.' 

' How disgustingly bigoted you Irishmen are, 
to be sure.' 

' Bigoted ! not at all.' 

' I don't know what you call bigotry, but — ' 

6 You think I am what you understand by 
that superannuated term.' 

4 Exactly — and I wish the term were super- 
annuated.' 

< So it is.' 

6 Not a bit of it — not in your country, at 
least.' 

' Come, who's bigoted now ? ' 

c Thank you, good sir, I owe you one, to 
quote my worthy confrere Dr. Ollapod.' 

George smiled faintly : ' I am not equal to 
controversy to-day, doctor.' 

'So I perceive; but I wish to ask you a 
question, Mr. George ? ' 

6 Happy to answer it, doctor, if in my power 
to do so.' 

c Thanks : did Jones ever talk to you about 
the Mclvor diggings ? ' 

6 Not much that I can remember ; he told 
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me he had been, working there for a few weeks 
and came away rather suddenly in consequence 
of an accident : but his arm didn't seem to me 
to be much hurt.' 

' Nor to me either ; but you will not mention 
what I am going to say ? ' 

' Certainly not, if you wish it.' 

6 1 do ; but the fact is, when he comes to my 
house, which he does far too often to please me, 
confound him ! he is always harping upon the 
subject of that place until I am perfectly sick 
of it. In fact, I have come to the conclusion, 
either that he has done something there that 
preys upon his mind, so that he cannot help 
talking about it ; or that he is in possession of 
the half of some secret connected with the spot, 
and wants to find out the remainder.' 

' The former is the correct view, doctor, 
depend upon it.' 

' Hum ! I thought so, at first, myself ; in 
fact I could not get it out of my head that he 
had made away with Mr. Burke, or de Burgh, 
or whatever his name is.' 

' De Burgh.' 

' Yes, de Burgh : but of course that gent^- 
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man's reappearance in the flesh dispels that 
idea in toto ; and I am now inclined to believe 
that my second supposition is the true one ; 
though I cannot, for the life of me, see what 
Mrs. Hunter or I can have to do with it ; or 
why he should keep perpetually pestering me 
with questions about the odious place : I had 
never even heard of it until he mentioned it 
the other day.' 

' Didn't the "black man" come from Mclvor ? ' 

The little doctor began to whistle, and after 
an abortive attempt to conceal his confusion, 
replied : ' Upon my word, Mr. Woodward, I 
could not say ; I consider that sombre indivi- 
dual to be a myth.' 

George did not, but would not contradict his 
friend, to whom he saw the subject was dis- 
agreeable : ' Have you seen Dr. Middleton 
lately ? ' he presently asked the little surgeon, 
less with a view to changing the conversation, 
than unconsciously giving utterance to his own 
thoughts. 

' No — that is to say, yes : I saw him yester- 
day/ replied Dr. Hunter, quite confused, ap- 
parently, by the train of thought forced upon 
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him by the mention of the bete noire of the 
Fredennick family — 4 Have you ? ' 

4 Not since the day we settled up with Mr. 
Moseley.' 

' Indeed : a very worthy man, and a perfect 
gentleman.' 

4 Mr. Moseley ? ' 

4 No, Dr. Middleton : I have not the advan- 
tage of the other gent's acquaintance ; but I 
dare say he is all that, too.' 

* I dare say he isn't ; but thq doctor is one 
in ten thousand.' 

4 You may say that ; and, by the way, Miss 
Middleton is one of the most bewitching young 
ladies I have seen this long time : how magni- 
ficently she sits her horse.' 

George grew crimson. 

4 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' laughed the little surgeon : 
4 1 have found out where the shoe pinches, 
Master George ; and a very pretty couple we'll 
make, too, one of these days.' 

4 Sir, Doctor Hunter ' — stuttered George, in 
the greatest confusion, ' I beg — I entreat you 
will not even hint at such a thing — you were 
never more mistaken in your life — never.' 
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4 Very likely/ replied the surgeon, winking in 
the most odiously knowing and familiar manner, 
* but we can see through a millstone as far as our 
neighbours, eh?' here he would have poked 
George in the ribs, facetiously, with his cane r 
had not the latter indignantly placed himself 
out of reach, exclaiming : 

* I assure you you are completely mistaken, • 
Doctor Hunter: I have never presumed to 

entertain such a notion, even for a moment 

what right have I ? ' 

* Come, come, my young friend, why should* 
you not ? you are a gentleman, and Dr. 
Middleton, for all his money, is no more/ 

4 Ah ! that's where it is,' broke in the young" 
man, bitterly : ' I was a gentleman — but now ? 
— a mere degraded labourer.' 

4 Stuff ! what rubbish you talk ! degraded,, 
indeed ! why you are as independent as ever 
you were, if not more so : had you taken ta 
blacking boots for a nigger it would have been, 
different — but you are a free and independent 
digger, or, I should rather say, contractor.' 

4 Ah! that's where it is again, that vile 
contract ! why, what was I, what was my 
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brother, all the time it lasted, but servants to 
that fellow Joiaes ? * 

* Not at all, my young friend, not at all : yon 
were all three partners in the concern, co-equal 
and — batupcnimywrardlTDeheve IwaBafoout to 
quote Athanasius, and Irambly beg his pardon/ 

George smiled, in spite of limself. 

* What are you laughing at, young man ? ' 

4 1 don't know I'm sure, doctor, except at 
your serio-comic maimer.' 

4 Hem ! ' coughed the practitioner, 4 1 wonder 
what there is in the atmosphere of this curs — 
hem ! fine country that makes people laugh 
at the merest allusion to anything sacred ? ' 

'Dothey?' 

4 Yes : I was intended for the church myself, 
you must know, and therefore may be supposed 
to speak with authority in the matter — I never 
heard louder laughter than I did on one oc- 
<sasion, the breaking-down of the Ballarat coach 
at Lai Lai soon after my arrival in the country, 
when I quoted a passage from the book of Job 
to the effect that human nature is born to 
trouble, as the incandescent molecules of com- 
bustible matters tend towards the empyiean ' 
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* Did you say all that ? ' 

4 1 did.' 

4 And the people laughed ? * 

x Did they not, just ? I was so disgusted I 
wrote to the Argus about it.' 

4 Who took no notice of your communication/ 

4 Excuse me, they did : I haw the newspaper 
at liome in which my letter was published — 
remind me to show it to you some day. What 
are you laughing at now ? ' 

4 You're neither quoting scripture nor Prayer- 
Book this time, doctor, so I suppose I may 
laugh without giving offence ? ' 

4 So you may, my boy, laugh away : laughter 
is conducive to a healthy expansion of the 
thorax, and never did anyone anything but 
good.' 

4 It's little enough I have laughed, doctor, 
since I came out here/ 

4 All the more reason why you should begin 
now.' 

4 1 feel much more inclined to cry/ 

4 So I have observed — at least that you look 
melancholy and abstracted at times — but it is 
sinful : you don't know what wealth Creswick 
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Creek may have in store for you : for that, I 
presume, will be your ultimate destination.' 

4 1 am not over sanguine, doctor : and as to 
Creswick — if Charley decides upon going there, 
I shall go too : we have never been parted 
since we were born ; and especially now he is 
so delicate I could not leave him.' 

4 1 commend your fraternal devotion, and 
wish my brother had had some share of your 
feelings in that respect.' 

4 Had he not?' 

4 Not he : far from it ; when my father died y 
he pocketed all the blunt ; and the old man 
dissected pretty well too, and I was left to shift 
for myself, as well as I could ? ' 

4 Dissected ! good gracious ! did you really 
cut up your father after he was dead ? ' 

4 No, of course not, merely a figure of speech 
to intimate that his property was pretty con- 
siderable. But my unworthy brother appro- 
priated all to himself.' 

4 Did he, really ? ' 

4 Ay : but it doesn't signify.' 

4 Well, as far as I am concerned, Charley and 
I sink or swim together.' 
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4 That's right : but I must leave you, unless 
you will come with me to Peutridge, where I 
have a patient to visit ? ' 

4 No, thanks : I'm going into town to look 
out for something to do.' 

4 Well, beware of niggers and shoeblacks : 
acloo.' 

4 Never fear : good-bye.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. JONES DEALS WITH THE IDEAL — SIX BOTTLE JOE. 

Dr. Hunter had been correctly informed, John 
Jones had accidently met his old friend and 
mate, Hubert de Burgh, on the previous evening 
in the street ; very near the spot where he had 
first seen him nearly two years before. 

An explanation had taken place, and was so 
far satisfactory to Hubert that he had consented 
to accompany Jones to Brunton, or rather to 
follow him there, and spend the night at 
I'Anson's : but he had positively declined re- 
turning to the diggings. 

O Do O 

Jones, whose money was nearly gone, was 
glad enough to fall in with an acquaintance 
possessed of a full purse, and was cordial and 
affectionate, almost oppressively so. Apart 
from the liking which he really had for Hubert, 
it was to his interest to win back a friend who 
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had been muck hurt by his mysterious defection, 
and had candidly said as much. 

' My dear fellow,' replied. Jones, * surely you, 
did not — could not, for a moment, suppose I 
would have left you as I did, could I, by any 
possibility, have avoided doing so ? The feet is,, 
I had not been out very long when I started a 
kangaroo, or rather Juno did ; and, while I was- 
in full pursuit, suddenly down I went into an 
old prospecting shaft some nine or ten feet deep, 
and partly overgrown with grass and bushes*. 
Oh ! the sensations of that moment ! during 
my fell the whole of my life passed in review 
before me, and my reflections were none of the 
most pleasant : it seemed an age ; I thought of 
everything I had said or done since I was born*, 
and speculated upon how much longer I would 
have to fall before I readied the bottom ; then 
I imagined I was going down alive into Tophet,, 
and at last I came with a crash to the bottom 
and broke my collar-bone, besides bruising and 
otherwise injuring myself in a very serious 
manner/ 

4 1 am really very sorry, Jack.' 

4 I'm sure you are, my boy ; well, I might 
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have lain there till now, if it hadn't been for 
Juno, who as soon as she missed me came 
sniffing back on my track, and presently made 
me out where I was lying, at the bottom of the 
hole.' 

4 Good dog ! ' interrupted Hubert, patting the 
animal affectionately on the head : an attention 
which Juno endeavoured to reciprocate by lick- 
ing his hand. 

' Well/ continued Jones, i as soon as she had 
found me out, she commenced howling and 
{barking, and every now and then crept over 
and peeped down at me, and then ran off bark- 
ing louder than ever. After a while she went 
right away, as I thought, to fetch you : but I 
soon heard the rumbling of a dray in the 
distance, and coohee'd as loudly as I could : 
soon after that I heard footsteps approaching 
and Juno looked down at me again and 
whimpered, as I thought, hopefully. Almost 
at the same moment, a voice I knew called out, 
*-Cheer up, mate, we'll soon have you out : ' to 
which I replied as well as I was able ; and they 
soon pulled me up, in a sorry enough plight; 
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and brought me down with them to Melbourne, 
where I was in Hospital several weeks.' 

c And I was accusing you of leaving me in 
the lurch, as soon as my money was done.' 

< Oh ! Hubert ! ' 

' 1 beg your pardon, Jack, heartily.' 

' Granted, my boy, granted : I must admit 
my going off so suddenly did look somewhat 
suspicious, and so I wrote to you as soon as I 
was able to hold a pen.' 

4 1 never got your letter, Jack : I left Mclvor 
soon afterwards myself.' 

' I know that : the letter was returned to me 
in due course through the Dead Letter Office, 
marked ' unknown.' 

It will be observed that a wide discrepancy 
exists between the account just given to his 
mate, and that which he gave his acquaintances', 
in Little Bourke Street, of his departure, and 
the reasons that caused it, from Mclvor Creek. 
Which was the correct version will hereafter 
appear. 

' Well, Jack, I am sorry I did not get your 
letter, for it would have set my mind at ease ; 
but that can't be helped now. It was the 
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Vandemonians then that rescued you and 
brought you up to town.' 

4 Ha ! how did you know that ! ' exclaimed,. 
Jones, thrown off his guard for a moment 

4 1 don't know . I only guessed it might have 
been, for they left the same day.' 

4 Well, yes, it was, Hugh : but they left me 
in the hospital, and I have not set eyes on them 
since.' 

' I dare say you are not sorry for that,. 
Jack?' 

4 No, indeed.' 
1 4 Tell me, what have you been doing with 
yourself since you left the hospital ? ' 

4 I've been engaged in putting up a house for 
Mr. Moseley, together with a couple of fellows 
of the name of Woodward, who are the owners 
or rather were, of the shanty Hunter lives in.' 

* Moseley ? there was a man of that name 
came out in the ship with me ; do you know is 
he a Jew ? ' 

'He has something the look of one sure 
enough ; and is quite sufficient screw to be two 
or three of them rolled into one.' 

4 Ah ! well, the man I speak of was free 
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enough with his money on board, and helped 
a good many of the poor folk in the fore cabin 
I know ; I have often thought it must have 
been he who did me the good turn before I 
landed ; and I'd be glad to have an opportunity 
of thanking him.' 

' Can't be the same, nohow ; Moseley wouldn't 
expend a copper cent to save his own grand- 
mother from the workhouse. If you only knew 
the way he tried to screw me down ! but lord ! 
I was too many for him ; he'd have diddled the 
Woodwards nicely, if he'd had them by them- 
selves. 

4 You mentioned them before ; do you know 
where they come from ? ' 

' From your sweet counthry, me bhoy.' 
' ' I wonder if they're the old Parson's sons ? ' 

4 That I can't tell you ; but if you're anxious 
to find out, you'd best come with me to Brunton 
for they live near I' Anson's, and you'll likely 
see them in the evening.' 

' I shan't be able to go out till late, for I have 
an appointment with a fellow at the Port Phillip 
Club Hotel this evening at nine.' 
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4 My eye ! those are swell quarters : who 
might the aristocrat be ? ' 

4 1 don't know yet : I am to call in reply to 
an advertisement cf mine in the Argus — I mean 
an answer to one.' 

4 Never mind ; I understand : schoolmaster, 
eh ? or something of the sort ? ' 

4 You're quite out, friend. No : I want to 
learn something about the squatting business, 
and so I offered to go a^ stock-rider, with a view 
to being manager or something by and bye 
when I had been initiated into the mysteries of 
the craft.' 

4 And what are you going to do with all your 
money in the meantime ? ' 

4 All my money ! well, I've put it into the 
Bank, barring enough to keep me going for the 
present.' 

4 You'll get no interest there.' 

4 1 know that : but it will be safe, and that's 
all I want at present.'' 

4 You're not covetous, that's a fact, mate ; but 
you might employ your cash to more advantage 
I think, than letting those bank buffers have 
the use of it for nothing.' 
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4 How so ? ' 

4 Well in prospecting for a reef, for instance : 
or the deep-sinking at Ballarat.' 

4 I've had enough of the gold-fields, Jack ; I 
can't bear to hear them named even, since poor 
McGrath's accident.' 

4 Natural enough : but I think you're wrong/ 

4 May be so ; but what are you going to do 
with yourself ? ' 

4 1 was thinking of going to Creswick Creek 
with the Woodwards, but am not much in love 
with the notion.' 

4 Don't decide before we have another talk 
together.' 

4 1 won't : you'll be sure to come out to the * 
old place this evening ? ' 

4 Certainly.' 

4 That's all right then; I'll tell mother 
I' Anson to get a bed ready for you.' 

4 Not in their miserable tent ! ' 

4 Oh ! dear, no : they have started — at least 
she has — a boarding-house on quite an extensive 
scale ; and would get on first rate, if only he'd 
help her, but I'm afraid he's an incorrigible 
loafer/ 
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' That's a pity : good bye, Jack, till we meet 
again.* 

' So long, old fellow.' 

They shook hands in the most friendly 
manner. 

' I'll knock the price of a horse and dray out 
of him yet ; hang me if I don't ! ' mentally ex- 
claimed Mr. Jones, as he turned his steps 
towards Brunton. 

'What a wretch I was to think badly of 
poor Jack ! ' thought Hubert as he proceeded 
in the direction of his lodging in Lonsdale 
Street, where he amused himself reading the 
papers until it was time to keep his appointment 
at the Hotel. 

A great place in those days was the Port 
Phillip Club Hotel : it was situated in Flinders 
Street, facing the Yarra river, and stood some- 
what back from the frontage line of that busy 
thoroughfare : it had a neat garden in front, 
which contained an English elm, the largest in 
the colony — and was the favourite resort of the 
squatters, whom pleasure or business, legislative 
or otherwise, induced to visit the metropolis. 

There was no i bar ' at the Port Phillip Club, 
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and ft stranger presuming to enter its doors with- 
out a cabbage-tree hat upon his head, was not 
likely to meet with a very cordial reception from 
the landlord, who was an old hand and had the 
merest contempt for nerwchums. 

Hubert, however, was dressed in orthodox 
costume — monkey-jacket of blue pilot-cloth, 
cord-trousers, knee-boots, and the indispensable 
cabbage-tree, luckily of sufficiently antiquated 
appearance to pass muster with the head-waiter, 
a very old hand, who received him cordially 
and at once ushered him into a room, where 
three or four gentlemen, habited somewhat in 
his own style, were enjoying themselves over 
tumblers of grog, amidst a dense cloud of 
tobacco-smoke. 

The squatters, for the occupants of the room 
belonged to that hyper-aristocratic section of 
colonial society, looked up at Hubert's entrance 
and one of them exclaimed : 4 1 suppose you 
are the fellow whose advertisement I answered 
yesterday.' 

' I suppose so,' replied Hubert, ' at least I got 
this reply, inviting me to call here this evening/ 
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< All right, then : I perceive you are an Irish- 
man.' 

4 Certainly,' replied Hubert, drawing himself 
up. 

4 Well, never mind ; I daresay you couldn't 
help it.' 

* And would not, if I could.' 

* Good again, mate : but to business ; sit 
down.' 

Hubert sat down. 

* How long have you been in the colony ? ' 

* Nineteen months.' 

* Oh ! I thought you had been several years 
old to look at you.' 

* So I am.' 

4 Not you : you're barely pupped ; but no 
odds. Can you ride ? ' 
4 Eather ! ' 

* Ha ! quite colonial already. Of course you 
know nothing about the duties of a stockman ? ' 

6 1 do not : but I can learn.' 

4 So you can, and will, I dare say. I'll give 
you seventy and rations to begin with. I like 
your style, mate.' 

4 Do you mean seventy pounds a year ? ' 
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x Just so : and your horse will be yours, if 
you stay with me more than twelve months. 
Can you crack a whip — a stockwhip, I mean ? ' 

4 No : at least I have never tried.' 

* Then you may take your oath you can't : 
however, you'll learn; I leave town the day 
after to-morrow for my station, you can meet 
me here at six in the morning, and I'll find you 
a horse, and in the mean time, young man, you 
can go to the devil.' 

4 What do you mean ? ' demanded Hubert, 
astonished and rather indignant. 

The squatter laughed heartily : * I mean you 
can amuse yourself as you like till then, pro- 
vided you're sober on Monday morning, for I * 
sha'n't want you before that : then, you'll help 
drive a herd of store-cattle to Mount Hopeless. 
That's the name of my station, so called by one 
of the original explorers, who thought he ought 
to have seen the sea from the top of it, but 
didn't : however it's a very jolly place, as you'll 
find. Take a nobbier, mate ? ' 

Hubert shook his head: 'I am a total 
abstainer,' he said. 

The squatter whistled — c Whew ! never mind ; 
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you look honest : recolleet Monday at J six 
sharp.' 

' I shall not forget : good night/ 

Hubert then quitted the august presence of 
the squatters, but presently returned to ask the 
gentleman's name. 

6 My name, eh? didn't I tell you in my 
note.' 

' No : the note is signed something Joe — I 
can't make out exactly what — it looks like " six: 
bottles ? " ' 

6 By Jove ! I must have been pretty well on. 
when I wrote it!' exclaimed the squatter, 
laughing — ' My name is Harney,' he continued r 
6 1 do go by the other, though ; I can't deny it 
— and a pretty name, too, ain't it ? — Six-Bottle 
Joet' 

Here the speaker and the other squatters 
laughed, and Hubert smiled : ' Don't yon call 
me so, though, young man.' 

* Oh ! dear no ! ' replied Hubert, striving in 
vain to preserve hia gravity,. * I would not pre- 
sume to take such a liberty.' 

4 Very well ; and since you won't drink and 
be sociable, take yourself off out of thisy and 
remember the day after to-morrow.' 
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' Good night, Mr. Harney/ 

'Goto Bath!' 

Hubert retired with precipitation, uncertain 
whether to be offended, or to laugh at his new 
employer's brusque, not to say brutal, manner - r 
but his natural good sense prevailed over his 
outraged dignity, and he laughed heartily as he 
walked along the passage towards the hall-door 
of the Club Hotel, very much to the amazement 
of the stolid waiter. 

* Are you hired, mate ? ' queried that 
unctuous individual of our friend, wiping, at the 
same time, his lips with the sleeve of his shirt, 
in & very significant manner ; which pantomime, 
however, was altogether lost upon the person to 
whom it was addressed, who simply answered, 
' ' Ay.' 

fc By Six-Bottle Joe, or t'other bufler ? ' con- 
tinned the waiter. 

4 By Mr. Harney. What's the reason of his- 
having- that ridicralous sobriquet ? ' 

'■Sober! faith! he is sober, mate, and no> 
mistake,' exclaimed the waiter, misunderstanding 
the (Question.: c and what's mere, no one ever* 
saw him drunk Why, he finished six bottles* 
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of dark-brandy all to his own cheek once ! and 
was no more affected by it, than you or me 
would by a glass of beer. Sure that's the 
reason they call him Six-Bottle Joe.' 

4 Indeed/ observed Hubert, who was anxious 
to get away, 4 he must have a pretty good 
head/ 

4 So he has, mate : devil a better between 
this and Sydney, back again to Adelaide — the 
way the letters go.' 

4 Ah ! Good night ! ' 

4 Sure you're not goin' away without a shout, 
mate, an' you hired to an elegant boss ? ' 

6 Shout? no thank you, I neither drink 
myself, nor can I aid or abet anyone else in 
doing so.' 

6 Oh! that's the way, is it? sure and I 
thought all along you were nothing but a crow 
in paycock's feathers, and not a native at all.' 

Hubert took no notice of the waiter's 
sarcasm, but passed out into the darkness 
leaving that Worthy cruelly disappointed at the 
meanness, as he called it, of newchums. 

4 Here's a pretty state of things ! ' thought 
our friend to himself, 4 the last of the de Burghs 
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the hired servant of a drunken ruffian who 
happens to have a pocketful of money. I have- 
a great mind not to go near him again/ 

* Would that be strictly honourable conduct,, 
mate, after agreeing to do so ? ' whispered con- 
science softly in his ear. 

6 No,' replied Hubert, * it would not : in for* 
a penny, in for a pound. After all, once at 
the station I shan't see much of Mr. Harney, < 
and daresay I shall get on very well. Now for ' 
Brunton and the I'Ansons.' 

He had some difficulty in finding his way " 
through the park, for there was no moon that 
night, and the track was anything but distinct*; 
however, after losing his way among the trees, 
once or twice, he succeeded in reaching the- 
Sydney Eoad; and once there, after nearly 
breaking his shins over a stump, soon reached 
the I' Anson abode in safety. 

The old tent still stood where he had last 
seen it, and was nowise improved, or even 
altered, in appearance ; but behind it had been 
erected a structure about three times its size, 
and like it composed of canvas, stretched over 
quartering. Vesey's candle-manufactory was 
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not much nearer completion, and Tredennick's 
Hotel was entirely at a standstill. 

This building which had been carried an 
with great rapidity during the earlier stages of 
its existence, had suddenly received a check, 
for what reason no one could tell. Some 
imagined the proprietor had had a mis- 
understanding with the contractor, but as he 
had made no formal contract with any builder, 
their surmise was not likely to be correct. 
Others thought that the * black man ' had re- 
appeared, and had obtained an injunction from 
the Supreme Court to prevent the further 
expenditure of his treasure. Whilst others, 
again, asserted that the ghost of that mysterious 
individual had shown himself, or itself, to the 
workmen, and so terrified them, that they fled ; 
and were unwilling to chance seeing it again. 

But they were all wrong. The true reason 
was simple enough, and so, when it was known, 
everyone was compelled to admit. 

'Tent ahoy! anyone within?' sang out 
Hubert, nautically, as he approached the struc- 
ture which Mr. T Anson had dignified by the 
title of 'The Brunton Boarding-House,' 
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painted in black letters a foot long, on the front 
gable of the tent. 

* Ay, ay, sir ! ' replied the owner, appearing 
at the door, candle in hand. * Mr. Burke, as I 
live ! walk in, sir, walk in ; this is an unex- 
pected pleasure.' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A TREACHEROUS FRIEND TOO LATE. ~ 

* My dear Mr. Burke — de Burgh I mean, allow 
me to congratulate you ; ' continued I' Anson,, 
taking Hubert's hand between his own froglike 
•palms, and shaking it vivaciously, if coldly- — 
4 Allow me to congratulate you : I have heard 
of your good-fortune from our mutual friend 
Mr. Jones, and am proud to see you, sir.' 

4 Thank you ; ' replied Hubert, disengaging 
his hand, and surreptitiously wiping it on the 
leg of his trowsers : * I hope Mrs. I'Anson is 
well?' 

* Quite salubrious, thanks : she's just gone 
into our private tent to see after the little lads T 
and will be here again directly.' 

' Is Jones in ? ' 

4 Ko : he dined here, but went out again 
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directly ; we expected him in to tea, but he has 
not yet put in his appearance.' 

4 Hem ! I thought I should have met him 
here when I arrived.' 

* He is rather an uncertain personage I find, 
Mr. de Burgh : but possibly he may have gone 
down to Messieurs Woodwards'.' 

* Do they live in the neighbourhood ? ' 

4 They do, at Allan's, since they returned from 
finishing their contract at South Yarra. I 
understand Mr. Jones is to accompany them to 
Creswick Creek.' 

4 Ay : he said something about it to me this 
morning, but seemed undecided.' 

' So he is about everything. Edith, here is 
Mr. de Burgh come to pay us a visit.' 

4 'Appy to see you, sir, high'm sure,' replied 
the lady, dropping a profound courtesy to her 
visitor, who rose and bowed to her in return, 
with all the gravity of a French dancing- 
master. 

4 1 hope I see you well, Mrs. I' Anson ? ' 

4 Ho yes, thank you.' 

4 And all your family ? ' 

4 Quite well, sir; we are getting hon a little 
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better than when you was 'ere last, Mr. de 
Burgh.' 

' So I perceive, and am heartily glad of it.' 

' Much hobliged, high'm sure, sir ; 'ave you 
seen Mr. Jones ? ' 

6 Yes I met him in town, and expected to 
have found him here ; but Mr. I' Anson thinks 
he may have gone down to see the Wood- 
wards.' * 

* Not 'e : to Doctor 'Unter's, more likely : 
I can't think what that poor little man can 
be habout.' 

6 Edith ! ' interrupted her husband in a warn- 
ing voice — ' beware ! stone walls have ears, not 
to mention canvas.' 

6 Well high'm sure, Mr. High Hanson, 
high've said nothink you, nor hanybody helse, 
need mind, I 'ope.' 

' Perhaps not, my dear : but you were going 
to : besides what business of yours — of ours, I 
mean — can it possibly be, I would like to 
know ? ' 

6 What ? ' demanded Hubert : ' whose busi- 
ness, Mr. I'Anson, if it's a fair question ? ' 

4 Well, Mr. de Burgh, to speak plainly, I do 
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not think it is exactly a fair question : but the 
feet is, Mrs. I' Anson thinks — that is to say, we 
— ahem ! — it is a very delicate subject — think 
Mr. Jones visits Mrs. Hunter a trifle too often 
in her husband's absence : this is such a cen- 
sorious world, Mr. de Burgh/ 

* Indeed ! ' replied Hubert who, all innocence 
himself, never imagined evil in his neighbour : 
* but after all, what harm ? ' 

* Ah ! what harm ! but hush— here he 
comes.' 

* Hullo ! Hubert, my boy ! welcome back to 
Brunton. ( Mrs. I' Anson, madam, I trust you 
have not kept my young friend fasting/ 

4 Thank you, Jack, I had supper in town/ 

6 Sure?' 

'Quite so/ 

' Well, in that case, I think it is about time 
to turn in ; so we'll wish Mr. and Mrs. I' Anson 
a very good night, sweet dreams, and all' that 
sort of thing, and retire to our preserves ; 
come/ 

Hubert took leave of the host and hostess, 
and followed his chamelon-friend to the little 
tent they had occupied together at the com- 
mencement of their acquaintance. 
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* I suppose,' said Jones, as he fastened the 
door after him, * you can sleep here for a night, 
Tom ; till we're ready to start ? ' 

6 Indeed I can, Jack, and well, too : I'm not 
particular now ; and if I was, your crib is sa 
comfortable I wouldn't pity anyone who had to 
share it with you.' 

* You are pleased to be complimentary, sir/ 
replied Jones with a half-sneer, which was 
quickly replaced by a more than usually cordial 
expression, as he produced a bottle from be- 
neath his bed, and pouring out a glass of the 
contents, proffered it to his companion. 

* Thank you, Jack : I'd rather not.' 

'If you refuse me, I'll kick you out, and 
never speak to you again.' 'this was said in 
such a good-humoured, wheedling tone that 
Hubert began to laugh ; but nevertheless 
steadily refused the glass. 

6 1 have taken the pledge, Jack.' 

Jones laughed — a Mephistophelean laugh, 
brimful of sarcastic bitterness and fiendish 
malice : * Will you smoke, then ? ' 

* I don't mind.' 

Jones rapidly filled a pipe and handed it to< 
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Hubert, who was preparing his own : 4 This is 
some prime stuff I got from a Yankee skipper 
to-day,' he continued; 'try it, old fellow.' 

Hubert took the pipe, and drew a few whiffs 
— it was curious stuff, certainly ; he felt hi& 
brain begin to whirl. 

' I feel awfully queer, Jack,' he presently 
exclaimed, * this little tent is too close ; open 
the door.' 

4 Nonsense, old chap : smoke away ; it'll do 
you good. See me, how I enjoy it ! Whew — 
I never smoked such glorious stuff in my life — 
never, so help me — bob.' 
Hubert made no reply. 
4 You never had a truer friend in the world 
than me, old boy ; and you'll come with me to 
the diggings, won't you ? ' 

4 Diggings ? oh ! bother the diggings ! ' re- 
plied poor Hubert, whose head had sunk down 
upon his breast — * I — I ' — here he became 
violently unwell. 

4 Oh ! confound it ! ' exclaimed Jones : * I've 
overdone it : beast ! fool ! idiot ! that I am ! 
but I must put him to bed : he'll be all right in 
the morning, and forget it all. Let's see what 
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he's got in his pockets, though. Ha ! nothing. 
Stay! what's this? pooh! his mother's wedding- 
ring : let him keep it. Lie there, you hound ! ' 
So speaking the wretch laid the unresisting- 
form of him whom he called friend on the 
ground, and tossing a blanket over him ; blew 
out the light, and coiling himself up in his- 
bunk, was soon fast asleep. 

Hubert, poor lad, tumbled about uneasily- 
all night; and awoke, just before morning, after 
dreaming hideous dreams, feverish and sick: 
' Where am I ? ' he exclaimed half-aloud, 
stretching out his hand, which came in contact 
with the other's face. 

' Ha ! what is that ! ' he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet, and striking his head severely 
against the ridge-pole of the little tent. 

' What the deuce is in the wind now? ' cried 
Jones, angrily, but without stirring from his 
blankets. 

' Oh ! is that you, Jack ? I've had such an 
awful dream,' returned Hubert, sinking down 
again on the ground, and pressing his aching 
head in his hands. 

6 Dream ? have you ? ' replied Jones : 6 Pooh. ! 
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nonsense ! man : it'll be morning directly ; lie 
down, and go to sleep.' 

' Where can I get. a drink of water ? ' 

' In the barrel at the end of the tent outside ;. 
there's a pannikin there : but water's a cold 
drink, put a drop of brandy in it.' 

Hubert shuddered : fc Not for the world,' said, 
he. 

4 Well, I believe you did take a trifle too* 
much last night.' 

'DidI?' 

4 Eather : but go and get your drink, if you 
want to, and let me go to sleep again, there's a 
good fellow.' 

Hubert found the barrel, not without diffi- 
culty, and after emptying several pannikins fall 
crept back into the tent, and laying himself 
down once more by the side of his treacherous 
companion, rested a little more comfortably 
than at first. 

He did not sleep long, however, for daylight 
was not far off r and the usual stir of life soon 
awoke his mate; who, after surveying him 
silently for a few seconds, presently began to 
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push hiin with his foot, and soon succeeded in 
rousing him from his dreams. 

' Time to get up, old fellow ! ' shouted Jones, 
making a vigorous onslaught upon Hubert's ribs 
with the toe of his boot. 'Mother I'Anson 
will have breakfast ready in no time, and I 
have a deal to do to-day.' 

' What's the matter ? < Where am I ? ' began 
Hubert, rubbing his eyes, and trying to collect 
his scattered senses. 

' What's the matter ? and where are you ? ' 
repeated Jones : ' faith ! you're in my tent, old 
boy ; and where — ahem ! just a trifle cocked 
last night, that's all.' 

' You don't mean to say that I was drunk ? ' 

< Don't I, though ? ' 

' But I am sure I never touched a drop of 
anything.' 

k So you imagine now ; but I wonder who 
emptied my bottle of brandy, eh ? ' 

6 1 don't recollect a thing about it.' 

' No : I dare say not. Nor hitting me on 
the head neither ? ' 

' Indeed, I do not. Do you mean to tell me 
I did such a thing ? ' 
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' Look ! ' and the speaker bent down his 
head, upon the crown of which the other per- 
ceived a considerable gash, all but hidden 
undef clots of blood which had issued from the 
wound, and matted the thick hair together. 

4 Did I do that?' 

Jones nodded. 

* I am very sorry, Jack ; I can't imagine how 
it happened ; I know I felt ill after smoking 
your tobacco, but I don't recollect anything 
about last night, after leaving TAnson's/ here 
the poor fellow once more buried his face in 
his hands and tried hard to remember what 
never had happened, that is, by any act of his : 
for it is scarcely necessary to say that Jones 
had been indulging pretty freely in spirituals, 
as he called them, on the previous evening, and 
had met with an accident on his way home 
through the park; an accident which it had 
occurred to him might be turned to advantage ; 
hence the scene described and the morning 
tale. 

* Never mind, Tom, my boy, it was more my 
fault than yours. I ought to have known 
better than let you drink so much, and promise 
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hullo ! Frank/ — as T Anson's red-headed 


son popped his face in at the door — ' breakfast 
ready ? all right ; be in in a brace of shakes : 
don't wait : come along, Tom.' 

4 1 couldn't, Jack ; my head aches to that 
degree I really couldn't.' 

4 Pooh, nonsense, man ; go and dip it into the 
bucket outside there, and then a good stiff cup 
of coffee will set you to rights. Come along ! ' 

4 No ; ' replied Hubert, ' I could not, Jack ; 
you go and have your breakfast, and I'll wait 
quietly here till you come back.' 

4 I'll be hanged if I go unless you do.' 

4 The very look of the breakfast would make 
me sick ; do go.' 

4 Well, if you won't take my advice, I'll tell 
you what we'll do — I don't feel just the thing 
myself — we'll take a turn down to the creek, 
and have a dip ; you'll be better after that, and 
we shall be alone, for I have a lot of things to 
talk to you about ; come to the creek.' 

To the creek accordingly they went, and a 
plunge into the cool waters materially fresh- 
ened them ; so much so that when Jones again 
proposed breakfast, his companion no longer 
shrank from the idea, but readily followed him 
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to I'Anson's ; where they found themselves 
alone, and the landlady, much to her disgust, 
had to prepare another meal. 

After breakfast Jones proposed a stroll. 4 I 
have so much to say to you,' he said. 

4 So have I,' replied Hubert, * and I forgot all 
about it last night.' 

* Ay : what is it ? ' * 

4 Do you know, Jack, I fancy I found the 
place you were looking for so often at Mclvor.' 
4 You don't say so ? ' 

* Yes, I think I did ; the day we left I hit on 
it accidentally, after crossing over the second 
gully to the east.' 

4 1 know.' 

4 Why, did you find it too ? ' 

4 No.' 

4 Well, it was just as you described it ; there 
was any quantity of old timber and bark lying 
about; and the garden was clearly traceable 
down towards the gully on the side of the hill 
and the arm chair was there, too.' 

4 Indeed ! ' exclaimed Jones, but quite indif- 
ferently, as if the subject was totally without 
interest. 

M 2 
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4 Yes ; and do you know there was a pretty 
fresh hole just about, I dare say, in the middle 
of where the hut used to be ? ' 

4 Do you tell me so ? ' 

4 Yes ; I could find it again, easily.' 

4 Could you now ? ' 

4 Certainly : but you don't seem to care much 
about it.' 

4 Well, no, I don't ; its all confounded non- 
sense.' 

4 What is ? my finding the place ? ' 

4 Not at all; I've no doubt you found the 
place right enough ; but it's too late.' 

4 What is?' 

4 No matter, mate.' 

4 Well, you know best, of course ; but you 
might as well tell me the rest of the story about 
old Body.' 

Jones shrugged his shoulders : 4 Not now, 
mate : I'm in no story-telling vein to-day. By 
the by, did you arrange with that squatter 
fellow you were going to yesterday when I met 
you?' 

4 1 did.' 

4 Bad luck to him.' 
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' Why do you say that ? ' 

' Because I wanted you to join me in carry- 
ing out a little project I have in my eye.' 

4 What is it ? maybe it's not too late yet/ 

4 Yes it is ; but no odds.' 

4 You know, Jack, you told me you were going 
to the diggings, and I am quite determined to 
have nothing more to do with mining matters 
myself/ 

4 Well, it can't be helped now, Tom ; but I 
thought of buying a horse and dray. There's 
any quantity of money to be made in that de- 
partment now ; but the fact is I haven't enough 
of my own, and I thought perhaps you wouldn't 
mind joining me, and we might get two, and 
after a while more, and hire fellows to work 
them ; we'd have made a pile in no time — but 
it's no odds, now/ 

4 Do you think it would pay ? ' 

4 Sure of it.' 

4 Well, look here, Jack : I'll lend you as 
much as you want to buy one, and you can 
repay me when you're able.' 

* My dear boy ! ' exclaimed Jones, seizing- 
Hubert's hand, and squeezing it affectionately ; 
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4 1 thank you most heartily ; but couldn't think 
of accepting your truly generous offer.' 

* Why not ? what nonsense, Jack,' replied 
Hubert, returning the pressure as warmly, but 
more sincerely. 

4 My dear fellow, I couldn't think of it. Had 
you been going to stay in town with me, it 
would have been different ; but as you are not, 
I positively cannot think of it.' 

4 1 don't see what difference my going or 
staying can make in the matter, Jack ; but this 
I will say, that if you make any more fuss about 
it I'll just walk off and never speak to you 
again. How much do you want ? ' 

4 Well, since you are so positive, I have no 
alternative, for I couldn't afford to lose your 
friendship, dear boy.' 

4 Nonsense, Jack ! you know I hate senti- 
ment. How much will buy the sort of thing 
you want ? ' 

4 Well, I think a hundred and fifty will do.' 

They were just passing the 4 College Arms ' in 
North Melbourne : 4 Come in here, and I'll 
write you the cheque directly, old fellow ; you 
know you gave me my first start in the colony/ 
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4 You're a brick ! ' replied Jones as they 
walked into the inn-parlour ; 4 and if you like 
we'll go into town at once, and see about the 
job straight off; there's nothing like taking old 
Time by the forelock ; and there's a great sale 
on at Beer's to-day.' 

4 Very well ; I hope I' Anson will not be 
waiting dinner for us.' 

4 Not he.' 

Mr. Jones cashed his cheque, but deferred 
purchasing that day, although there were 
capital horses at Mr. Beer's ; 4 1 never like to 
do a thing in a hurry,' said he. 

4 1 suppose I'll see you again, Jack, before I 
leave town.' 

4 Certainly ; but ain't you coming out to 
T Anson's ? ' 

4 No, I think not ; I want to buy a few 
things to take up the country with me. 

4 Yes, but to-morrow.' 

4 I'm engaged all to-morrow.' 

4 The devil you are ! ' 

4 Don't swear, Jack ; I'm engaged to spend 
the day with Father Hanlon.' 

4 Whew ! ' whistled Jones, 4 this dates 
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Bannagher ! As you please, my dear boy. 
You'll shake hands with a sinner for all that ? ' 

< Jack!' 

They shook hands warmly and parted. 
Hubert started on his up-country journey by 
day-break on Monday morning, without again 
seeing Jones, or meeting with the Woodwards. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

DR. HUNTER BECOMES A LANDED PROPRIETOR — THE 
CABBAGE GARTENS — DISHEARTENED — A TORNADO — IT 
WAS TO BE. 

'Well, Mr. Jones,' remarked Charles 
Woodward to that personage on the morning 
that Hubert de Burgh began his journey to 
Mount Hopeless, 4 when are we to make a start 
for Creswick Creek ? for to tell you the truth 
I am very anxious to get out of this horrid 
place.' 

' Ahem ! ' replied Mr. Jones, with much 
suavity of manner, ' I regret to say, my dear 
sir, that I find it will be impossible for me to 
accompany you this time.' 

Charles' countenance fell ; he had counted a 
good deal upon the strong arms and colonial 
experience of his versatile acquaintance, and 
was very much disappointed : 'I am very 
sorr y 
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6 Not more so than I am,' interrupted Mr. 
Jones, 4 my young and interesting friend.' 

' Pooh ! ' exclaimed George, who was 
present. 

6 My other young and very interesting friend, 
with the blue eyes and curling auburn locks, 
says "Pooh." What does he imply by that 
interjection ? ' 

George made no answer, but left the tent, 
with contempt on his Up, and indignation in 
his eyes. 

' Don't mind him,' pleaded Charles. 

6 Mind Aim, my dear sir, not I, truly,' replied 
Mr. Jones. 

* I am so sorry you are not coming with us/ 
c So am I, in one respect ; you and I would, 

I'll take my oath, get on famously together ; 
but X fear your brother's temper and mine are 
incompatible.' 

' He is certainly very much altered of late.' 

* No matter : it can't be helped. I have 
urgent business that will detain me some time 
longer in town ; and as I may, possibly, not see 
you again before your departure, permit me, 
now, to wish you good-bye, and every 
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possible success, which I am sure awaits you/ 
So speaking he shook hands with apparent 
cordiality with the unsuspicious Charles, and 
left the Brunton Boarding-House, only con- 
gratulating himself upon his escape. 

4 That fellow,' he said to himself, ' is a muff, 
but hasn't tin enough to make it worth my 
while to put up with his other deficiencies ; 
while as for that brother of his, the less I have 
to do with him the better. He's a fool, too, in 
some respects, but I couldn't walk round him, 
I'm sure ; and he half suspects me already, I 
know. On the whole I'm well rid of the pair 
of them ; and now to see what my friends in 
Little Bourke Street have to say for themselves 
this fine morning.' 

So saying the man Jones set out for the city, 
where we must leave him for the present. 
• . . . . 

6 1 don't know what we shall do without 
Jones, I'm sure ? ' was the observation 
addressed to his brother by Charles Woodward 
upon regaining their tent. 

6 Much better than with him,' was George's 
reply. 
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4 So much for prejudice.' 

4 May be so : but we've had one dispute on 
the subject before ; for pity's sake don't let us 
have another.' 

4 Who wants to dispute ? ' 

4 Not I, I'm certain. When are we to 
start?' 

4 The sooner the better, I think ; we haven't 
much money to spare, you know ; and I was 
thinking, as we've sold the house to Hunter, 
we might as well sell him our interest in the 
allotment, and get rid of the whole affair.' 

4 Not a bad idea, Charley ; if you'll go up 
and speak to him about it, I'll take a stroll 
into town, and look out for a conveyance to 
take us up to the creek.' 

4 All right ; I shall do so at once.' 

Dr. Hunter readily enough agreed to the 
brothers' proposal to buy their remaining 
interest in the allotment, for which he offered 
forty pounds, in addition to the fifty he had 
already paid for the house ; which latter sum, 
however, they had already expended, when the 
first instalment of the purchase-money of the 
ground had &llen due. 
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Thus our young friends were enabled to 

reach the creek, as they called it, with a sum 

sufficient, in their possession, to have, with 

judicious management, set them up for the 

remainder of their lives, had such been 

their destiny; but it was not ; not by a great 

deal, they were doomed to be unfortunate. 

That is to say, they were willing enough but not 

able to work, George especially ; and were 

fearful of losing what money they had. So 

that they continued grubbing along, like 

Chinamen, where they were sure of a little gold 

— and never more than a little, often a very 

little — whereas, as Creswick then was, if they 

had had the good luck, or the good sense, or 

enterprise sufficient to have prospected for a 

week or two, almost anywhere, they must, 

infallibly, have dropt upon something worth 

while: but it was decreed, apparently, that 

they were not to make their fortunes then, 

poor lads. 

6 1 hear there's a new rush down the Creek, 
Charley,' said George to his brother, one 
evening after they'd been about three months 
on the diggings, and had shifted their tent 
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a number of times ; lie had just] returned from 
the store, where he had been to sell two penny- 
weights of gold, the proceeds of a long day's 
work: 'what do you say to going down in 
the morning, and marking out a claim ? ' 

4 How deep is it ? ' 

4 Sixty or seventy feet, I hear/ 

4 Oh my ! that's too much of a good thing 
altogether. Did you hear what they were 
getting ? ' 

4 It's nuggetty gold, the storekeeper said ; 
the prospectors have a first-rate show ; they 
haven't washed as yet. What do you say to 
tackling it?' • 

4 We have no tools fit for deep-sinking, and 
it'll cost a lot of money to buy them.' 

4 We can manage well enough with what 
we've got. Shall we try ? ' 

4 If you're bent on it, I'd better not say 
44 No " ; else, if it turned out any good, I'd 
never hear the end of it.' 

4 Very well then, I'll go down in the morn- 
ing, first thing, and mark out a claim.' 

4 Do : but stay ; wouldn't it be better to go 
at once ? the diggers will be flocking in from 
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all parts of the creek to-morrow, as well as 
from Dead-Horse, and Ballarat.' 

4 That's true enough, Charley, so if you'll 
get the supper ready, I'll take a pick and shovel 
and start off directly.' 

'All right: is it fcx?' 

* No ; just above the gardens ; they call the 
rush " Cabbage Hill," or " Cabbage-Tree Hill," 
I'm not sure which the storekeeper said.' 

In about an hour's time George returned : 
4 It's lucky I went to-night, Charley ; there are 
lots of fellows there already, though the pro- 
spectors only bottomed to-day; we wouldn't 
have got within a quarter of a mile of them to- 
morrow. I've marked out a claim next to them, 
on the upper side, just under a big gum-tree, 
that will do to shade us nicely while we are at 
work ; Jersey Nick is one of the prospecting 
party, he advised me to mark out the claim 
where I did, for he says the dip of the ground 
goes that way, though most of the fellows are 
marking in the opposite direction.' 

'That's the style, George; supper is quite 
ready, and I'm hungry.' 

< So am I.' 
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During the progress of their meal, the 
brothers discussed their prospects, which really 
seemed to be brightening up ; Charles as usual 
was despondent, George hopeful; when they 
had finished they went to bed, as they intended 
to be up and stirring early in the morning. 

It will be unnecessary to follow the Wood- 
wards in their daily progress towards bottoming 
their shaft ; suffice it to say they found it hard 
work : harder even than they had anticipated. 
They were very inadequately furnished with 
tools ; and, as we have said, feared to incur the 
expense of buying them ; neither did they live 
as well as they might and ought to have done ; 
not exactly from parsimony, nor from inability 
to procure better food, but simply from ignor- 
ance of the very principles of the culinary art. 
Their diet consisted of bread and tea, and 
sugar, with occasional small scraps of fried 
mutton, about as digestible as paving-stones. 
No wonder they were weak. No wonder 
they grew weaker, paler, and thinner every 
day. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, how- 
ever, the shaft gradually progressed towards 
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completion ; ten feet more, or so, and, the 
golden stratum would have been reached, and 
they would have found themselves rewarded 
for their patient labours ; so it might have 
been, but was apparently otherwise decreed. 

It was Christmas-time, and the weather, as 
is usually the case at that season in Australia, 
was intensely hot. Vegetation was completely 
parched, and water at a premium ; the big 
gum-tree even afforded but a very slender protec- 
tion from the fiery rays of the sun ; the brothers 
were getting weary of their work, and would 
have blessed anyone who would have afforded 
them a decent pretext for abandoning the 
claim, although, as we have said, they were 
within ten feet of the bottom ; when, unfor- 
tunately, in the midst of their difficulties, moral 
as well as hygeian, their neighbours, outside,, 
bottomed a rank * duffer ' at sixty-four feet. 

6 It would be folly to go on after that ; ' 
argued both the brothers. 

' Get the bottom out, mates, anyhow : ' ex- 
horted the prospectors, with whom they had 
struck up an acquaintance during the progress 
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of the work, ' don't give it up, and you so near 
down ; our ground dips into you all the way/ 

'Brown, Jones and Bobinson's claim is a 
duffer,' pleaded the brothers. 

' That's nothing to do with it ; you're nearer 
the brow, where the deep ground lies ; it gets 
shallower the further you go the other way.' 

' Exactly ; we are on the rise.' 

' Not you ; we're almost at our boundary, 
and it still goes on dipping into you ; I believe 
you're dead on the gutter.' 

* Nonsense ! ' 

* I do, though ; take $n old digger's advice 
and don't give it up.' 

* Well, we won't : but it's knocking off time 
for to-day, so we'll leave it till morning, any- 
how.' 

' That's better ; so long, mates.' 

' So long,' they replied, and shouldering their 
tools, wended their way towards their tent. 

' I shall die, if this heat continues much 
longer,' complained Charles, as he flung him- 
self upon his bed. 

6 1 don't think it will ; ' replied his brother, 
who was even more exhausted, but made no 
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complaint : ' I don't think it will ; look at the 
heavy clouds in the west there, and see how 
fast they are drifting up against the wind/ 

4 Ay, they're mustering, sure enough, and 
fast enough, too ; it's getting quite dark, and — 
I declare there's thunder ! ' 

4 So there is ; depend upon it we'll have a 
regular buster in no time; it was just such 
weather as this last year when you were ill. 
I'm sorry we didn't make • a drain round the 
shaft/ 

4 Oh ! hang it ; a duffer : what's the odds 
about it ? ' 

4 1 haven't much faith in it myself, I must 
confess.' 

4 1 haven't the least ; I'm only sorry we've 
lost so much time over it.' 

4 That can't be helped now, Charley. Good 
fortune ! there's rain ! ' 

4 Tropical;' replied Charles, 4 one would 
think it was being poured out of buckets ; why 
the creek would float a boat already.' 

4 So it would ; I never saw anything like it. 
There's thunder for you ! ' 

Charles turned pale ; he was constitutionally 
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timid, and the sudden convulsion of the elements 
almost overpowered him. 

* Hullo ! what's this ? ' suddenly exclaimed 
George, swinging his feet up on his bed, upon 
the edge of which he had been sitting. 

' What ? ' cried Charley, looking round, ' a 
flood ! ' he exclaimed, as the water poured over 
the floor of their tent in a continuous stream : 
* we'll be carried away to a certainty ! ' 

The tent was then completely soaked, and 
the rain dripping down upon the brothers in 
every direction, and the water pouring over the 
floor of their domicile as freely as it did outside. 

* Pleasant ! ' George observed, half to him- 
self, as he vainly endeavoured to keep himself 
dry with his blanket. 

Charles shivered : ' I shall never get the 
better of this.' 

6 Nonsense ; it will soon be over,' replied his 
brother. 'See it is clearer already, and the 
rain not near so heavy ; we'll light a good fire 
by and by, and make ourselves quite com- „ 
fortable.' 

A fire, however, turned out to be quite im- 
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practicable ; the matches had caught the damp 
and would not strike; and to make matters 
worse, it was discovered that there were no 
provisions in the tent. Some animal had stolen 
the bread and the mutton whilst the brothers 
were at work, and the rain had melted all the 
sugar. 

4 I'll go across and buy some,' said George. 

But this, too, was easier said than done. The 
creek (not Creswick's, but one of its tributa- 
ries) which in the morning flowed in a stream 
that would have passed through the neck of a 
pickle-bottle, was converted into a raging 
torrent, some fifty feet, or more, in width, and 
fully twenty in depth. 

The fallen trees which had bridged the gully 
in various parts, affording a convenient passage 
across under ordinary circumstances, had all 
been swept away ; to wade through the torrent 
was out of the question ; to attempt to swim 
across it, too Ml of risk ; and the brothers were 
compelled to go supperless and shivering to 
bed in their wet blankets. 

* I wish to goodness I had never come to this 
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odious country ! ' muttered Charley, after they 
had laid down. 

' I wish, indeed, we hadn't : ' thought George 
to himself, but he abstained from giving utter- 
ance to his thought ; and, on the contrary, 
quoted the poet : ' Look not mournfully into 
the past, it comes not back again ; ' whereat his 
brother's temper was still further ruffled ; but 
as it requires two to make a quarrel, and George 
remained silent, Charley presently subsided 
into inarticulate growls, and after a while they 
slept. 

4 The morning dawned fresh and beautiful, as 
it always does in that part of the world after a 
heavy fall of rain in summer ; the birds sang 
gaily in the trees and bushes, and the frogs 
croaked, as merrily, if not as musically, in the 
creek, which had, during the night, pretty well 
subsided into its usual dimensions. 

Great changes, however, had taken place in 
its channel ; where, prior to the storm, all had 
been rough and unsightly, owing to the labours 
of the different sets of miners who at various 
times had upturned it in their search for gold ; 
all was once more smooth and level. Every 
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vestige of former operations had been obliterated 
so that, to a new arrival, the bed of the creek 
would have appeared as virgin soil. 

Although Charles and his brother had fallen 
asleep wet and miserable, they soon recovered 
their spirits when they peeped out of their tent 
on the following morning and saw the whole 
face of the country round them so wonderfully 
improved. The leaves on the gum-trees and 
wattles looked greener ; and the grass, though 
still yellow and scanty, was not nearly as crisp 
as before the rain ; whilst upon examining the 
ground, in the vicinity of the tent, myriads of 
verdant germs were to be seen, risen from the 
moistened earth, which in a couple of days 
afterwards was clothed in a garment of verdure, 
that perished as rapidly as it had sprung up. 

If the brothers had gone to bed supperless 
over night they made a hearty breakfast next 
morning, and departed full of hope, and in 
exceUent spirits, to resume the sinking of their 
claim on Cabbage Hill. 

On their arrival at that place, to their intense 
disgust they discovered that the huge gum- 
tree which overshadowed their claim had been 
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struck by the lightning, and thrown right across 
their shaft, smashing their windlass ; while the 
shaft itself was filled up to the top with water, 
as indeed were most of the others upon the 
hill ; and moreover that it was half full of 
mullock, partly washed into it by the rain, and 
partly from the caving-in of its sides. 

6 Let us leave it ! ' exclaimed George in dis- 
gust ; though almost immediately afterwards he 
regretted having spoken. 

'We can work in the creek near the tent 
again/ observed Charles, as he turned away. 

George followed him in silence, and the two 
returned to their fossicking in Mopoke Gully. 

A week or two later the brothers met one of 
the prospecting party at the store, 6 Didn't I 
tell you/ said he, * not to leave that claim of 
yours?' 

6 You did/ they replied, * but why ? what has 
turned up ? ' 

4 Just this ; two fellows of the name of Green 
who live on Welshman's Flat, bailed it out and 
bottomed it ; and what do you think they found 
on the bottom ? ' 

4 Mullock/ guessed Charles. , 
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* A nugget/ said George. 

6 Eight, mate ; a nugget of eighteen ounces ; 
and it is, or will be, the richest claim on the 
whole hill, far before ours. Why couldn't you 
have bottomed it ? ' 

' Why, indeed ? ' said George, sadly. 

6 Our cursed luck ! ' exclaimed Charles. 

* It's a thundering pity, anyhow : ' remarked 
the prospector, as he gathered up his purchases 
and left the store, ' but it can't be helped now/ 

6 No,' chimed in the storekeeper, 4 but it'll be 
a caution to you, boys.' 

* Hang caution ! ' exclaimed Charles, rushing 
angrily from the store. 

George's eyes filled up with bitter tears, and 
he silently followed his brother. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

MORE DISAPPOINTMENTS — THE CHILDREN OF THE 
FLOWERY LAND — HOWQUA — NO SABE — A CONFLAGRATION 
MR. MOSELET IS GENEROUS. 

As might naturally have been expected the 
brothers, Charles in particular, were dreadfully 
disappointed by the turn affairs had taken at 
Cabbage-Tree Hill, although they had no one 
to blame but themselves ; and resolved to be 
more persevering in future. 

In spite, however, of their good resolutions 
they very soon afterwards lost another good 
chance of bettering themselves in a very similar 
manner, and the renewed disappointment had a 
very disastrous effect upon the younger brother's 
already enfeebled health. 

Nearly opposite their tent was a partially 
worked hill called, from the average depth of 
the sinking, Forty Foot, where they had begun 
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to work soon after their fiasco at Cabbage Hill, 
on finding they could do no good in the creek. 

They had taken possession of an old shaft, 
sunk two or three years 'previously, during the 
excitement of a ' rush,' and abandoned as soon 
as bottomed, in consequence of the first ' pros- 
pect ' not having been considered payable, which 
indeed it was not. 

There had been one or two good hits made 
on the ground, which was proverbially ' patchy ;' 
and the brothers argued that as the shaft was 
already sunk, they might afford to spend a few 
days in driving across the reefs, in search of the 
run of gold which had been lost. 

There was some earth fallen down into the 
shaft, which they soon cleared out, and having 
obtained some washing-stuff, they found in it a 
sufficient quantity of gold to encourage them 
to further exertions. 

As it was some distance to the water, they 
thought it would be a good plan to get out a 
lot of stuff and have it carted altogether to the 
creek, instead of carrying it down piece-meal 
on their backs ; unfortunately, however, the 
load turned out very badly, hardly yielding 
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enough to pay for the expense of carting, and 
their hopes were consequently reduced to the 
very lowest ebb. 

As a proof that all these things are feted, it 
so chanced that a Chinaman strolled by as 
George, who was washing, had tilted up the last 
tubful of stuff, and after examining it had dashed 
it down again with an exclamation of impatience, 
on discovery that it barely contained three 
grains of gold. 

The Chinaman approached cautiously : c How 
muchee ? * he blandly inquired, for the children 
of the Flowery Land are very polite, and quite 
a pattern in that respect to the whites, with 
whom they are no favourites on the diggings. 

Indeed, but that Howqua, who like most of 
his countrymen, was an excellent physiognomist, 
discerned indications of good-nature in the 
pallid features of poor George, he would cer- 
tainly have passed by in silence, without ven- 
turing to address him ; and would even have 
esteemed himself fortunate, if a stone or two 
had not been flung at his head, for presuming 
to come near a European. 

'What's that to you, Foki?' exclaimed 
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Charles, who was standing by, so angrily 
that Howqua started, and would have fled, but 
that George replied quietly: 'Not much, 
John/ 

It had suddenly occurred to him that it 
would not be a bad plan to make a bargain 
with the Chinese and sell him the claim ; he 
was feeling very downhearted, poor fellow ; and 
the Oriental was well-dressed in European 
clothes, and doubtless a boss on the look out 
for a likely spot to set his gang to work in. 

'Not much, John;' for Europeans, in the 
colonies, when speaking to a Chinaman always 
call him by the name of the fourth Evangelist ; 
and the pig-tailed almond-eyed Celestials, who 
probably imagine it to be some title of respect, 
invariably make use of the same word when 
addressing themselves to a native of Europe. 
On the other hand when a digger wishes to 
insult a Chinese he calls him Foki (robber), 
coupled with some pungent epithet ; * John ' 
revenges himself by terming his adversary 
Fanquey, which in his language signifies bar- 
barian ; than which he thinks, there cannot 
be a more insulting epithet. 
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4 Not muchee, John : not muchee for English- 
man, vely good for Chinaman ; you buy ? ' 

Howqua shook his head : ' No more money/ 
said he. 

' Fivee pound,' continued George, disregard- 
ing the assertion of the other's poverty, and 
spreading out the fingers of one hand. 

' Three ; ' replied the Chinaman, wha was an 
adept at a bargain. 

' No ; five,' persisted George. 

4 How muchee gold ? ' inquired Howqua, 
perceiving that George would not abate his 
demand. 

4 Halfee pennyweight to tub,' replied George, 
stating the average. 

* How muchee washing-stuff? ' persisted the 
Chinese. 

4 One foot,' asserted Charles, slightly exagger- 
ating ; and continued : 4 send the beggar away, 
George, and don't keep humbugging there with 
him all day.' 

The Chinaman looked uneasy, and made a 
movement to pass on. 

* Don't mind him,' said George, pointing to 
his brother : ' you no mind him, " John." ' 
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The Chinaman stopped, * Me give you five 
pound,' said he. 

6 All right ! ' replied George. 

' You write out papee ? * asked the cautious 
Oriental. 

' All right, John, if you wish ; ' replied 
George. 

The three then adjourned to the nearest store 
and the brothers signed an agreement transfer- 
ring their claim tp Howqua, who paid them the 
five pounds, and next morning set on his gang 
to work. 

For several days the Woodwards imagined the 
Chinamen were not getting much, probably not 
as much as they had themselves ; but when they 
had observed them working away, as for bare 
life, for more than a week, they begun to think 
they must be doing a stroke — for John China- 
man, like his ' white ' fellow-diggers, seldom 
continues long in one place, unless it pays him 
— and they determined to watch the Orientals. 

The Chinese, however, were on their guard, 
and gave the brothers no opportunity of finding 
out what they were doing for some time. One 
morning, though, as George was returning from 
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the store, he saw Howqua, who had recently 
taken to do most of the washing himself, gazing 
intently into a tub from which he had just 
poured off the last water ; so intently was he 
examining the contents that he did not hear 
George's approach, until the latter had peeped 
over his shoulder and had a fiill view of what 
was in the tub. 

Fate and Fortune! the upper line of the 
gravel was one mass of gold ; half a pound 
weight at the very least ! 

Howqua hastily let fell the tub, and rapidly 
stirred up its contents ; but he was too late, 
George had seen all, and asked: 'How long 
have you been getting it like that ? ' 

' How long ? ' repeated the Chinaman, with 
an admirably feigned expression of intense 
stupidity, and ignorance of what the querist 
meant : 4 No Sabe.' 

4 No matter ! ' exclaimed George turning on 
his heel. ' Shall I tell Charley?' he asked 
himself, and replied: 'No, I won't* — but he 
did ; he could not keep the secret to himself. 

Charles was frantic. 

4 All your fault/ said he. 
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4 1 know that : ' replied his brother, ' but it 
can't be helped now ; let us tackle to another 
near them immediately.' 

4 1 won't/ 

4 We must do something, you know.' 

4 1 say I won't ; I'll never put pick in the 
hill again.' 

4 But we must do something.' 

4 Yes, I know what I'll do ; I'll put an end 
to myself, for I can't stand this, and I won't.' 

George perceived that his brother had 
worked himself into a dangerous state of excite- 
ment, and made no reply ; but after a while, 
when Charles had calmed down a little he re- 
newed the subject. 

4 1 think we ought to clear out that shaft 
with the grey headings round it, and try there/ 

' You can try wherever you please.' 

< You'll help me ? ' 

4 I'll pull up the stuff if .you like ; but may I 
be smothered in the first hole I go into on the 
hill— there ! ' 

4 For shame ! Charley ; don't make rash 
resolutions ; let us go at once.' 

They went ; but the shaft with the grey 

VOL. II. o 
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headings was a duffer, a lamentable dufier ; and 
so were two or three more they tried. The 
Chinamen, meanwhile, kept on working as 
energetically as ever. 

4 Charley, I feel very ill to-day, I am really 
unable to go to work ; my chest feels so tight 
and bad I can scarcely breathe,' so spake 
George Woodward to his brother on the 
morning after their last unsuccessful attempt. 

' Never mind, George, 111 go back to that 
hole we cleaned out the day before yesterday 
— he had forgotton his resolve not to work 
'there again — there's plenty of room in it to 
stow away the headings; it was the best 
prospect of any we got, and perhaps it may 
improve.' 

4 Very well, Charley ; if I'm able I'll go 
down in the afternoon to see how you are 
getting on.' 

Charles got a prospect of a pennyweight and 
a half to the tub, which put him into good 
spirits ; for if the run continued, and there was 
every likelihood that it would, for some time at 
least, he would be able to make six penny- 
weights a day, or about twenty shillings, which 
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would enable them, not only to live comfortably, 
but also to lay a little by — and moreover, it 
might improve. 

Two tubftds were got out and washed before 
dinner, both fully up to the mark; in fact, 
Charles thought the last was rather the better of 
the two, and he began to prepare his dinner with 
more satisfaction than he had felt for a long 
time, when he perceived George approaching. 
As he expected him, he was not much sur- 
prised ; but as his brother drew nearer, Charles 
noticed that he tvore a queer, wildish expres- 
sion that puzzled and almost frightened him. 
4 What in the world's the matter, now ? ' he 
asked, rather impatiently. 

George did not immediately reply, but 
looked so scared and flushed that his brother 
repeated his question, rising from off the log 
upon which he had been sitting. 

4 Matter ? don't you see what's the matter ? ' 

Charles looked at his brother, and exclaimed : 
' Good Heaven, George ! What have you been 
doing to yourself? how did it happen ? ' for he 
saw that the hair was all singed off one side of 
his head, and his face scorched and blistered. 

o 2 
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i I don't know/ replied George, answering 
the latter part of his brother's question : ' the 
tent caught fire ; that's the only thing I know ; 
and is burnt, and I came very near being burned 
4ip with it.' 

' Is it all destroyed ? ' 

* All ; and I came very near being burned 
up with it.' 

' Thank God, you escaped ; but is there 
nothing left, George ? ' 

' There's only the tent gone, Charley ; all 
the other things are just as usual.' 

A horrible misgiving at once seized upon 
'^Charles : ' The trunk ? ' he gasped. 

' That's right enough : ' replied his brother. 

Charley breathed again, i We must go down 
B,t once, and see about setting things straight 
before night : ' said he. 

' 1 suppose so.' 

Charles hid away his tools, and putting his 
three pennyweights of gold into an empty 
match-box, exclaimed, 'Come: let us make 
haste.' 

George walked quietly beside his brother 
till they reached the verge of Nuggetty Flat 
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where their tent was pitched; he then ex- 
claimed, ' There ! ' and pointed to the smoul- 
dering ruins. 

4 Oh ! ' groaned his brother, when he per- 
ceived the smoke, which he knew could not 
proceed from the canvas covering of the tent 
alone : ' we are ruined ! ' 

It was unfortunately too true. Poor George 
in his alarm and excitement upon awakening 
in the midst of the blazing canvas, had run off 
without endeavouring to place any of their pro- 
perty in safety. The burning fragments had 
fallen on their beds, which were soon converted 
into a mass of smouldering ashes; whilst a 
calico windsail which was laid on the top of the 
trunk also ignited, and worst of all! set 
fire to the trunk itself, a wooden one, which 
with its contents, their clothes, books, their 
father's gold watch, and all their money — about 
thirty pounds in bank notes, were utterly con- 
sumed. 

4 We are ruined ! ' repeated Charley, as he 
gazed upon the scene of desolation. 

The three pennyweights of gold he had ob- 
tained that morning, and what clothes they 
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wore, were all that was left to them in the 
world. 

4 Whatever shall we do now ? * 

4 Die ! ' replied poor George, quite heart- 
broken, and half speaking to himself: c die like 
dogs ! and it's all my fault.' Here he com- 
menced to cry — cry like a child — he was so 
weak and felt so miserable, both in mind and 
body ; and in very truth he was as helpless as 
an infant. 

Charles, the better part of his nature roused 
at sight of his brother's distress, shook himself 
mentally ; 4 This will never do ; let us see if 
anything has been spared.' 

But there was nothing, except one old rug 
which had been tossed away as almost useless, 
into a corner by itself. 

4 I'll go up to the store,' continued the elder 
of the brothers, as soon as he had concluded 
his search, 4 and get some calico to throw over 
these poles at any rate. Cheer up, George, 
old man ; I've got a good prospect at Forty- 
Foot and please the fates we'll make it all up in 
no time.' 
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4 Never!' said George, in reply: 'at least 
you may.' 

Charles pretended not to hear : * Let us go 
to the store,' he exclaimed ; and, as they 
walked along, continued, * how did it happen, 
George ? ' 

* I really don't know ; I was asleep and never 
awoke till my hair caught fire. I thought I 
was in hell ; ' he hissed rather than spoke. 

Charley shuddered ; his brother was so un- 
like himself, he knew not what to make of him, 
and feared the shock had overset his reason. 
He tried to console him, but as he perceived 
with only half success. 

The store-keeper, as soon as he heard their 
story, would take no payment for the calico, 
and insisted on their accepting a bottle of brandy 
as well as whatever else in the way of pro- 
visions and bedding they more urgently re- 
quired. 

4 You can pay me when you are able,' he 
said, 4 and if you never are — well, I hope I can 
afford to be generous, once in a way, to good 
paying customers like you.' And strange as it 
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may appear, there was no suspicion of irony in 
his tone, although the Woodwards had never 
spent much with him, but then, unlike a good 
many of their neighbours, they had not got into 
his debt. 

The tent poles were soon covered over again ; 
and when the debris had been cleared away, a 
stranger would never have guessed what a 
catastrophe had occurred on the spot a very few 
hours before. 

4 1 wish to goodness I was only half as com- 
fortable, men,' observed a neighbour who had 
strolled in to condole with the brothers. 

Comfortable they might, indeed, in one sense, 
have been said to be, but in one only. Day by 
clay George grew weaker, until at length he was 
unable to leave his bed, where he was used to 
lie all day in a state of half stupor, until roused 
by the violent paroxysms of pain which had re- 
cently begun to rack him. It was evident that 
he was sinking fast. 

What was to be done ? Charles thought of 
Hunter, and wrote to him ; but week after week 
passed by, and brought no answer. 

What was to be done ? The run of gold on 
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Forty-Foot had given unmistakable evidence of 
being nearly exhausted. 

4 If I could only get into the hospital/ ob- 
served George one evening after they had been 
canvassing their future prospects. 

Charles wrote to Mr. Moseley begging his as- 
sistance. He had first thought of Dr. Middleton 
but shrank from applying to him, or rather from 
mentioning his name to his brother, although 
conscious that it was uppermost in his thoughts 
as well as in his own. 

They had but feint hope of receiving a favour- 
able reply from their late employer ; and were 
very agreeably surprised when the post brought 
them a most kind letter, with a five-pound note 
enclosed, and a recommendation for the 
hospital. 

' I'll go to Ballarat to-morrow/ said George, 
when his brother had read Mr. Moseley 's letter 
* and get to Melbourne vid Geelong ; there'll be 
a pound left, and, Charley, you'd better keep it.' 

Charley shook his head : ' No, no, my dear 
boy, if the gold runs out Mr. Brush won't let 
me starve, I dare say; and you'll want the 
money more than I will.' 
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Theirs was a sorrowful parting; each was 
hopeful or strove to make himself appear so to 
the other ; while both entertained secret mis- 
givings that they would meet no more, this side 
the grave. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

A SORROWFUL PARTING — -NEGRO BILL — A SACRIFICE — A 
SHOCK — MORE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Yes, it was a sorrowful parting, although both 
hoped for the best ; but it is hard for the young 
to realise the awful fact of death. 

Day after day passed slowly on without bring- 
ing a letter to Charles, who tried, at first, to 
think his brother must be better, perhaps was 
coining home ; then he fancied he must be worse, 
possibly dead — and as the thought occurred to 
him his heart completely failed, and he threw 
himself upon his bed and wept. 

Certainty, however, even the worst, was 
preferable to such a state of suspense ; he must 
go up to town ; but how ? he had no money, 
nor for several days past had he been able to 
find any gold. 

An old negro who lived close by, and had 
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contrived to knock up an acquaintance with the 
brothers, used to call every evening on his way 
home from his solitary work to inquire for 
4 Massa George ; * ' Hope him bettar, sar ? ' 

4 1 hope so, Bill/ Charley would reply, 4 but 
I have not heard, and fear he must be worse/ 

'Not him, sar; young fellow like dat full 
ob life ; bymbye him come back, all right, you 
see.' 

But he did not, poor fellow ; he had been 
gone a fortnight, and no letter from him had 
reached his brother, who had written to him, 
at the hospital, several times ; and never missed 
inquiring at the Post Office every day the mail 
from Melbourne came in. 

4 No letter for Woodward/ was the invariable 
response of the not over-civil official at the 
Creswick office, in reply to Charles' often re- 
peated inquiries. 

' 1 can stand it no longer, Bill/ at length he 
exclaimed to the old negro, who had become 
the confidant of his hopes and fears : ' I must 
go up to Melbourne, and find out what's the 
matter; but how I am to get there I don't 
know, for I have no money/ 
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c Dis chile berry sorry, sar ; but he can barly 
make tucker hisself, sar, or ' 

c Tut ! tut ! nonsense, old fellow ! * replied 
Charles, much moved by the old man's earnest- 
ness, c I will sell my watch — our watch, I mean, 
for it's his as well as mine.' 

6 Oh ! no, sar : not sell dat beautiful watch ; 
pawn him, sar, and bymbye buy him back 
again.' 

'Thank you for the hint, Bill,' replied 
Charles, ' I should never have thought of that ; 
yes, of course, that's what I'll do.' 

But Charley had reckoned without his host 
— we cannot be guilty of the atrociousness of 
saying his ' uncle ' — for in order to pawn an 
article, it is before all necessary to find someone 
willing to take it in pledge ; and such a person, 
licensed at least, was not then to be found in 
the Creswick township. 

' What shall I do ? ' exclaimed Charles, hope- 
lessly, when that fact had been made patent to 
his understanding. 

< Sell him to Missa Brush,' suggested the 
darkie. 

But * Missa Brush ' would not buy c him ; ' 
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however, he recommended Charles to a friend 
of his who would — a Cornishmah, watchmaker 
in the township, to whom Charles repaired at 
once. 

c Hem ! ' coughed the native of Cornwall 
disparagingly, when he had carefully examined 
the watch : ' you wish me to buy this ? ' 
4 Yes,' replied Charles, sighing. 
* Hem ! as old as the hills — I'll give you so 
much an ounce for the gold ; the works I 
wouldn't have for a gift — ' they had been more 
or less damaged in the fire that consumed the 
tent — ' will that suit you ? ' 

' Very well/ replied Charles with big tears 
welling up into his eyes and blinding him for 
the moment. 

The watchmaker then detached the works 
from their case, very carefully, too, although 
he would not accept them for a gift, and laid 
them to one side. 

'Now for the weight/ he said. 'Hem ! two 
ounces and a half — hem — jeweller's gold — I 
see — ' here he consulted his * ready-reckoner ' 
— and continued below his breath, ' two pounds 
fifteen' — then aloud, 'Tell you what, young 
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man, I'll give you one pound five an ounce for 
it, and good price, too, it'll be sure to lose ever 
so much in the smelting/ 

Charles' heart was too full to admit of his 
answering the watchmaker, so he nodded his 
head, in token of assent, and the Cornishman, 
opening his till, slowly took out three sov- 
ereigns, looked at them tenderly, and tenderly 
placed them, one by one, on the counter before 
him ; carefully keeping his other hand between 
his customer and his gold. 

* There's your money, young man,' he ex- 
claimed at length, half pushing the gold towards 
Charles, who was too agitated to notice the 
fellow kept back half-a-crown ; he put out his 
hand and took the money. 

' 1 promise you, young fellow, that it's a jolly 
foolish bargain on my part/ 

' Foolish ! ' exclaimed Charles with indigna* 
tion. ' I am ; that watch cost fifty pounds : 
my grandfather gave it to my father when he 
was married, and nothing but the most urgent 
necessity would have induced me to part with it.' 

4 Very likely, mate : but it's worth no more 
to me than I'm giving you ; sign the receipt/ 
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Charles signed his name to the paper placed 
before him ; and when he had done so, 
demanded ' the works/ 

4 The works ! ' exclaimed the tradesman, in 
affected surprise : 4 why, when a man sells a 
watch, he sells a watch, works and all, my fine 
fellow/ 

4 You only bought the gold case/ 

4 You sold the watch ; look at the receipt you 
signed ; come, if you're not out of this in a 
brace of shakes, I'll call in a policeman and give 
you in charge for attempting to swindle me/ 

Charles was astounded at the rascal's audacity, 
and was about to make an angry retort, when 
a moment's reflection showed him that he had 
been completely ' done ' — without the possibility 
of redress ; so gathering up the three sovereigns 
he rushed out of the shop exclaiming : 4 May 
your iniquitous deed be requited to you some 
day, as you deserve ! ' 

4 Ha ! ha ! ' laughed the Cornishman, when 
Charles had rushed away : ' I call that a neat 
little trick; it's worth twenty-five or thirty 
pounds, at least/ 

4 Well, sar ? ' inquired old Bill of his young 
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friend, upon the latter's return from the watch- 
maker's : ' hab you got de money dis time ? ' 

4 Yes/ was the reply, not very courteously 
spoken. 

Bill saw there was something amiss, and with 
innate politeness remained silent for some time ; 
at length the real interest he felt in the brothers 
impelled him to ask : ' How soon you go to 
town, sar ? ' 

* To-morrow, Bill/ replied Charles, who had 
calmed down a little in the meantime : ' will 
you take charge of my things, until I come 
back ? that is if ever I do.' 

4 Dat I will, sar ; and keep 'em safe for you 
so long as ebber you like/ 

'Thank you, Bill; on second thoughts I'll 
start at once ; there's no use in waiting, and 
I'll easily get into Ballarat before night.' 

4 Yes, sar; tink dat's de best plan, sar; if 
you go, go at once ; dat's what dis chile say. 
Good-bye, sar ; God bress you ! ' and the darkie 
rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

Charles thanked the old fellow, and rolling 
up his blankets, tossed them across his shoulder 
and was gone. 
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He reached Ballarat before night ; and having 
fallen in with a return dray, arranged with the 
driver to take him down to Geelong for a 
pound; where he arrived on the evening of 
the second day after leaving Ballarat, and 
passed the night at an obscure lodging-house 
in Marrabool Street to which he had, been 
recommended by the drayman ; and there 
awaited the departure of the steamer for Mel- 
bourne on the following morning. 

Arrived in the metropolis, his first thought, 
of course, was to run to the hospital ; and his 
disappointment was great, when, upon arriving 
before that noble edifice, which occupies an 
entire square at the eastern corner of Lonsdale 
and Swanston Streets, and contains more beds 
than the largest building of its kind in London^ 
great modern Babylon though it be (with the 
exception of new St. Thomas) to find the front 
gate closed. 

After a few minutes he rang the gate bell, 
none too gently, and the gruff voice of the 
porter replied through the wicket, that the 
visiting hour was past ; and no one could be 
admitted. 
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* When will the next visiting day be ? ' in- 
quired Charles, anxiously. 

4 Friday/ was the reply. 

4 Oh! goodness!' cried Charles, piteously, 
* what am I to do ? it's only Monday now ; and 
my poor brother may be dead before then.' 

4 Can't help that, mate : ' replied the porter, 
whom a constant repetition of harrowing scenes 
had rendered somewhat callous to human 
suffering : 4 them's the rules ; and it's as much 
as my place is worth to break them.' 

4 Couldn't you find out for me how he is ! * 
pleaded Charles. 

The porter touched a bell-rope that hung 
beside his easy-chair, and communicated with 
the hall of the hospital : 4 Do you know in 
which of the wards he is ? ' 

4 No,' replied Charles, 4 1 do not.' 

4 Hum ! I'll ring for the hall-porter anyhow ; 
though it's ten to one if he'll know anything 
about it.' 

4 Do, please,' entreated Charley, very earn- 
estly. 

The hall-porter presently made his appear- 
ance : 4 What's up now, Mr. Black ? ' said he. 

p 2 
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'This young man/ replied the guardian of 
the gate, 4 wants to know how his brother is 
getting on; and I want pertiklerly to know 
when you're a going to let me have that book 
back again ; it were cool to take it away before 
I'd half done reading it.' 

4 Oh ! that's your little game, is it, Mr. 
Black ? well, yer shall have the book, and see 
if I don't pay yer out for bringing me all the 
way across the court, in the sun, for nothing : ' 
here the hall-porter turned away. 

4 Please,' exclaimed Charles, * can you not 
tell me anything about my brother ? ' 

4 He've got a name, I suppose,' remarked the 
hall-porter: 'suppose I can't tell if I don't 
know his name.' 

4 Woodward,' replied Charley, * George 
Woodward/ 

4 What ward?' 

* I do not know,' replied Charles. 

4 Never mind, I'll look through the hall book, 
mate, and see ; how long since he came in ? ' 

4 This day three weeks.' 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the hall 
porter returned ; when he did, he brought Mr. 
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Black his book, which was none other but the 
4 Adventures of Koderick Bandom,' and ad- 
dressing himself to Charles, said : 4 There ain't 
no one of the name you mention in the 'ouse, 
.mate/ 

Charles turned deadly pale, a creeping sen- 
sation came over him, and he fainted. 

4 Poor lad ! ' exclaimed the hall porter, who 
had not been long in his situation : * he do take 
on precious hard ; ' here he raised him from the 
ground, and placed him on a chair ; then 
taking some water from a bucket that stood 
close by, he sprinkled some of it on his face, 
when the gate porter addressing him said : 

'Are you sure, Mr. Turner, you looked 
properly through the book ? * 

4 1 am, Mr. Black/ replied Mr. Turner, * quite 
sure, sir, and certain; there never was no 
person of that name admitted into the 'ouse, 
good, bad, or hindifferent.' 

4 Or applied for admission ? ' 

4 Nor applied for hadmission neither.' 

4 Poor lad ! ' exclaimed the gate porter, in 
his turn, as he sprinkled Charles with some 
more water ; ' I'm really sorry for him, Mr." 
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Turner ; ah ! he's coming to ; he don't look 
like one as was used to 'ard work, neither/ 

c No more he do/ replied the hall porter. 
4 Are you better now, mate ? ' he continued, 
addressing Charles, who, with a half-gasp, half- 
sob, had opened his eyes, and was staling 
wildly round the lodge. 

'Yes, thank you; I am much better, yes. 
What am I to do?' 

' Well, mate, I think you had best describe 
your brother to us, as well as you can ; maybe 
he gave some other name on entering/ 

4 Oh ! no : I'm sure he wouldn't do that,' 
replied Charles ; * but at any rate he's a tall, 
thin, young man, exactly my age, we are twins, 
and he has light hair and a fair complexion ; 
and he has small whiskers, lighter than his 
hair ; in feet, he and I were always reckoned 
very much alike/ 

' Hem ! ' coughed the hall porter, ■' I can't 
hidentify him ; what was the matter with him, 
mate?' 

* I don't know,' replied Charles, ' but I fear 
it may be consumption.' 

'As far off as ever/ returned the porter, 
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' we've so many of that sort here ; they sends 
'em out on purpose from 'ome/ 

4 What am I to do ? ' repeated poor Charles 
once more. 

4 Can't say, mate, I'm sure : ' replied the 
hall-porter. 

4 Have you any friends in town ? ' questioned 
the gate-porter. 

4 Friends ! ' exclaimed Charles, so bitterly, 
that both the men started, and exchanged 
glances, as much as to say, * What in the world 
brought him out here ? ' 

4 Friends : no, I have no friends in all the 
world.' 

'Well, acquaintances, then? do you know 
anyone in Melbourne ? ' said the gate-porter 

4 Yes, do you know hanyone in the city ? ' 
repeated the hall-porter : 4 hanyone of hin- 
fluence, I mean.' 

4 I do,' replied Charles, * but what has that 
to do with it?' 

4 Because if you do,' replied Mr. Black, who 
did not relish having the words taken out of 
his mouth by his confrere, 4 you could get an 
order from one of them to go through the 
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wards, and then you'd be able to see for 
yourself whether your brother was in the house 
or not.' 

4 Thank you very much/ exclaimed Charles, 
jumping to his feet, and shaking off the 
remainder of the death-like chilliness which had 
momentarily overpowered him: 'I'll go at 
once to Mr. Moseley/ 

'Do you know him, mate?' said both 
the porters together. 

4 1 worked for him once,' replied Charles 
quietly. 

4 Oh ! ' exclaimed the porters, 4 worked for 
him, did you ? ' 

4 I did/ 

4 Well, he'll be able to give you an order for 
admission, for he's a life-governor, he is; and 
a thundering big- wig. You'd best go to him at 
once, for he leaves town early, and his office is 
in Flinder's Lane.' 

4 1 know,' replied Charles : 4 I'm very much 
obliged to you both ; I'll go at once.' 

When he reached Flinder's Lane and in- 
quired for Mr. Moseley, he was informed 
rather curtly, by a junior clerk, that that 
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gentleman had just gone home ; and was 
further gratuitously told that he'd better call 
again in the morning. 

* Not if I can see him to-night/ exclaimed 
Charles as he turned away ; ' I'll go at once to 
South Yarra,' he continued, without stopping to 
inquire whether Mr. Moseley lived there. 

He was very faint and tired, for he had 
eaten nothing since morning, and had had 
the misfortune to lose his purse, so that he 
was without any resources save three or four 
shillings he had happened to have loose in his 
pocket. 

4 1 wish I was dead ! ' he exclaimed bitterly 
as he crossed Princess Bridge, ' I wish I was 
dead, and out of my misery.' 

Poor impatient boy ! there was much bitter- 
ness to be gone through before that could be. 

He crossed the Botanical Eeserve at as rapid 
a pace as he could command, and at length 
reached the iron house he had helped to 
build; it looked very much as when he had 
last seen it, except that there were muslin-blinds, 
rather dirty, to the windows ; and his heart 
sank within him, he scarce knew why. 
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Plucking up courage, however, he ap- 
proached, and pulled the door-bell; a loud 
pattering of many feet along the passage was 
straightway heard, but the sounds receded from, 
rather than approached, the door. Charles 
waited some time, and heard voices in angry 
contention within : ' You, Mary Jane/ exclaimed 
a shrill female, voice, 'go open the door 
directly.' 

' I sha'n't,' was the decided reply, delivered 
in childish treble. 

' You shall.' 

' I say I sha'n't, there ! it ain't my turn ; and 
I ain't a going to be made a slavey of.' 

< Go directly, Miss.' 

< I shan't.' 

The argument was at length brought to a 
close by a violent blow, as of an open palm, 
and was succeeded by a series of outcries which 
might have almost been heard at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, and made poor nervous 
Charley quake in his shoes. 

' I suppose I must go myself ; drat those 
children ! ' at length exclaimed the shrill female 
voice. 
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The door was opened, and the woman seeing 
Charles without, when she had, possibly, 
expected some one else, in not the most 
amiable ^ tone demanded, i And what might you 
want ? ' laying a very marked emphasis on the 
personal pronoun. 

' Does Mr. Moseley live here ? ' 

4 No, he don't.' 

4 Can you tell me where I shall find him ? ' 

< No, I can't.' 

4 1 want to know very particularly.' 

4 Drat yer impedence ! haven't I told you I 
don't know ! ' and the speaker slammed the 
door in Charley's face, with a violence that 
shook the whole house. 

The poor fellow sighed as he turned back 
towards Melbourne : ' I must enquire at the 
office ; what a fool I am not to have done so at 
first!' 

On reaching Flinder's # Lane he found the 
office closed. 

He had no alternative but to wait till morn- 
ing ; and, oh ! what might not happen in the 
interval ? 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

MOUNT HOPELESS — A TERRESTRIAL PARADISE THE 

SERPENT IN EDEN — DRIVER — WHAT DOES A SAILOR 
KNOW ABOUT A HORSE ? — POOR MR. HARNEY. 

Mount Hopeless was situated at a distance of 
between two and three hundred miles from 
Melbourne, on the verge of the basin of the 
river Murray, the Amazon of the Australian 
continent; and was as unlike what anyone, 
judging from the name imposed upon it, would 
have deemed it to be, as it possibly could. 

As Mr. Harney had informed Hubert, the 
place was so called by some of the earlier 
explorers of that part of the country ; who, 
advancing inland from the sea-board, had 
directed their steps towards the bare, conical hill, 
the only eminence within view, from whence 
they expected to be enabled to survey the parts 
around ; and especially to discover some lake 
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or river, where they might assuage their 
burning, midsummer thirst. But they were 
doomed to be disappointed ; a vast yellow plain 
lay around them on every side ; fringed, in 
their rear, by a line of blue gum-trees, and far 
away in front by a margin of dusky foliage, 
which hid from their eyes the mighty river that 
flowed just beyond. 

So the explorers retraced their steps, 
preferring to encounter the ills they knew, 
rather than those they might have to endure 
farther on ; for every mile in a northward 
direction but increased their distance from the 
stagnant pool of brackish water which, never- 
theless, to them was salvation. They named 
the eminence upon whose summit they had 
stood Mount Hopeless, and the name remained, 
although the glorious river flowed beyond, and 
the autumn rains soon clothed the mountain 
and the plain around with verdure of the 
•richest and most luxuriant kind. 

Need we moralise and say how often it is 
thus in life? We stand on some seemingly 
barren hill ; life, before and behind us, wears 
the same dreary, cheerless aspect ; while in the 
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future, hidden by some impervious screen, 
flows the river of success, and revolving months 
would clothe the arid plain with grass and 
flowers, the substantialities and pleasures of 
this world, would we but persevere. But we 
will not, we will not; we return to our old 
location, and ' Mount Hopeless/ c Mount 
Hopeless,' is ever after the burden of our ciy. 

Hubert had no great opinion of Mount 
Hopeless, notwithstanding the squatter's asser- 
tion that it was a ' jolly place;' he had seen 
squatters' residences before — big log huts they 
were, or at most weather-boarded dwellings, 
differing in no wise from those occupied by their 
retainers, save in size, and the possession of 
some rickety furniture, notably a cracked and 
semi-dumb piano, all originally imported from 
4 home,' and very materially the worse for 
wear, and their transit through miles of road- 
less bush on bullock-drays. 

No ; he had no opinion of Mount Hopeless, 
although the drayman who was returning with 
him, declared it to be ' the grandest place in 
the whole colony.' 

' It might easily be that,' had replied Hubert, 
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incredulously shaking his head, 'andjbe no 
great thing after all.' 

He was evidently prejudiced, not alone 
against the Mount, but the country at large, 
where his pride had experienced more than one 
nasty fall, let him deny the disagreeable fact as 
often as he pleased to himself. 

' I am not this man's servant,' he would 
reason, referring to the squatter to whom he 
had hired himself : ' it is true, he pays me ; 
but my object is to learn the business, or rather 
the mode of conducting it : there was no ne- 
cessity for my accepting the situation, had I not 
wished to do so ; perhaps it would have been 
better for me to have gone on with the mining? 
but no, this is the best thing I could have done — 
after all, what have I to do with pride ? I who — 
but there ! I won't think about it again — ' 

Here Hubert would make a dash at some 
recalcitrant bullock, or heifer, that objected to 
follow the track leading to the station ; but he 
thought about it all the same ; thought about 
it sleeping and waking ; thought about it the 
more, the nearer he approached the end of his 
journey, and more than once almost repented 
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of his venture ; but his sense of honour, no less 
than his pride, forbade him to retrace his steps. 

Anyone who has not had experience in the 
vocation in which Hubert de Burgh was tem- 
porarily engaged, could not by any possibility, 
form an idea of the weariness, the monotonous 
weariness of driving half- wild cattle through a 
pathless wilderness, at the rate of ten or fifteen 
miles a day, for weeks together, without even 
the relief of taking off one's clothes. But all 
things have an end, in this world at least, and 
the dreary journey was brought to a close at 
last. 

Mount Hopeless was, at length, in sight, and 
Mr. Harney's homestead appeared in view at its 
base. 

Imagine Hubert's surprise ; instead of the 
straggling log-hut he expected to have seen, 
he beheld a mansion, built in the most ap- 
proved style, surrounded by a wide verandah, 
and shaded by a grove of blue gum-trees of 
Tasmanian extraction, which, in a few more 
years, would shoot into a forest. Gardens, too, 
were there, of exquisite taste, graperies and 
orangeries ; a mimic lake covered with swans, 
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both black and white, and native wild-fowl all 
as tame as old-world ducks ; whilst in the 
distance loomed a vista of the mighty Murray, 
and far beyond, the cold, blue peaks of the 
Australian Alps. 

4 A Paradise ! truly a Paradise, where I ex- 
pected a desert ! ' was Hubert's involuntary 
exclamation at the unexpected sight, still 
further enriched by the glorious beauties of the 
southern summer eve. 

4 Ah told 'ee so,' grinned the old drayman, 
4 Ah told 'ee so, an' yeou wouldn't b'leeve me ; 
dos't b'leeve me, now ? ' 

4 1 do, indeed, mate,' replied Hubert, 4 has 
Mr. Harney lived here long ? ' 

4 Ay has he ; more nor fifteen years ; the 
house waz built nigh upon ten years since; 
afore the diggers coom to teer up the country ; 
eh ! them wor fine times, when a newchum 
wor as skarse as a porkypine ; an' a man might 
travel from one eend o' the colony to t'other, 
without ever a penny piece in his pouch, an' be 
as walcoom as goold, wherever he'd go : eh ! 
them wor fine times ! ' and the old man sighed, 
and shook the ashes out of his short black pipe 
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upon the forefinger of his left hand, previous to 
depositing his treasure in his waistcoat-pocket. 

4 In what way is the time worse, now?' 
inquired Hubert, who was mentally wondering 
whether he would ever be the owner of such 
another place. 

4 How are the times warse ? ' exclaimed the 
drayman with indignation : 4 haven't the 
newchums pretty nigh eat us oop out o' house 
an' home? an' made everything so dear the 
squatters are obleeged to close their doors agin' 
them, an' us too, when we're on the tramp ? so 
that a poor man has no chance, unless he goes 
far away oop the country where the newchums 
hasn't found their way, like here, where the 
master, God bless him! has a walcoom for 
every one.' 

4 Well, but your wages are more than double 
what they used to be ? ' 

4 Supposing they air ; what o' that ? a man 
can't get half as good a spree in town, now, as 
he could when I first coom into the country — 
ay, twenty year agone or more.' 

Did you come up here with Mr. Harney ? ' 
Ah did : we travelled overland from 
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Sydney. Ah helped him to build that old hut 
yonder, where he lived for many a day ; he's 
made it into a soomer-house as he calls it, for 
hisself an' the Missus.' 

4 Mr. Harney is married ? ' 

4 Sartingly he is, mate ; an' a rale stunning 
lady is the Mistress, God bless her ! She's 
always got a kind word, an' a smile for the old 
man; an' there isn't one o' the chaps that 
wouldn't lay down his life to save her little 
finger from a squeedge.' 

4 Indeed ! well, that speaks volumes for her. 
Is she a native ? ' 

4 No ; she's Lancashire, she is ; he met her in 
Sydney ten years ago, where she was governes- 
sing Ah've hard say ; an' he married her there, 
an' brought her here. It was to please her he 
built the big house yonder, an'|made all the im- 
provements, as they call 'em, you see.' 

4 Indeed ! I suppose they must be very 
happy.' 

4 You may say that, matej leastways they 
would be more so if they had a family ; but 
they hain't got none, an' that du fret them a 
deal, I hear.' 

Q2 
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4 Some skeleton in every cupboard,' com- 
mented Hubert to himself. 

4 Ah dunno about that, mate,' replied the 
drayman, misunderstanding his companion's 
remark — 'Ah dunno about skeltons an* such 
like cattle ; but Ah do know their cupboard is 
pretty well lined ; better, maybe, nor any other 
in the colony, an' that's a big place.' 

Hubert laughed : 4 I only meant — ' he began : 
4 but no matter — is the master, as you call him, 
at home yet do you think ? ' 

4 As Ah call him ! as he is, mate ; why, ain't 
he bought every bit o' the coontry round, as 
far as the eye can see, an' further, from the top 
o' the hill yonder ? ' 
4 Has he indeed ! ' 

4 He has ; an' more, too — bought it years 
an years agone, before ever the diggers, confood 
em ! made the land as dear as everything 
else.' 

4 Very likely, mate ; but you have not 
answered my question : is Mr. Harney — is the 
master home yet ? ' 

4 Sartingly he is : didn't he start same time 
as we ? well, it would be a pity if he worn't 
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here a week agone or more, with his fine 
horse ; ' and the old man laughed at the bare 
idea of the master lagging behind. 

4 Well, I'd like to see him, to give up the 
cattle.' 

4 Never you mind about that, mate ; the 
head stockman will be here directly ; an' him 
it is you'll have to deal with. He's a devil, 
that's what he is, an' no mistake.' 

4 A pretty character you've given him, mate ; 
but how ? in what way.' 

4 Never you mind, mate ; you'll find out by 
an' by : there he is : Ah'm off.' 

Hubert glanced in the direction indicated by 
the bullock driver, and saw a tall spare man 
on the shady side of forty, clad in blue serge 
shirt, corderoy trousers, knee-boots, and the in- 
evitable cabbage-tree hat ; he approached the 
spot where Hubert stood beside his horse, who 
thought he had never beheld a more sinister 
face. 

4 So, you're the new stockrider, are you ? ' 
exclaimed the man, with a hideous imprecation, 
as he came up : 4 and those are the cattle you 
had charge of ? ' 
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4 Yes,' replied Hubert in reply to both ques- 
tions. 

4 Yes ! hang you ! ' exclaimed the man, 4 I'll 
teach you to answer me so short, you newchum 
hound ! ' here he raised the heavy riding-whip 
hfc carried in his hand, as if with the intention 
of striking Hubert, but something in the fixed 
gaze and resolute air of the latter daunted the 
bully, and he allowed the weapon to fell harm- 
less by his side ; but continued in a loud and 
menacing tone : 4 Don't you know who I 
am? ' 

Hubert had recognised the man at once — he 
was one of the Vandemonians who had worked 
near to him at Mclvor : 4 I know you perfectly,' 
he replied. 

The head stockman started, partly from fear, 
partly from surprise, for the recognition had 
been mutual, but the Vandy had reckoned upon 
not being known. 

4 You were at Mclvor with ' continued 

Hubert. 

4 Well,' interrupted the other, 4 I remember 
you now, too, mate ; how's your mate that was 
then ? ' 

4 He's quite well.' 
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' When did you see him last ? ' 

' The day before I started to come up here.1 

' Do you know what he was going to do with 
himself? ' 

4 He talked about buying a horse and dray, 
and working with them at the brick-kilns in 
Philipstown.' 

' Oh ! he did. Look you here, mate, you 
needn't say anything about our previous know- 
ledge of one another to anybody here, you 
know ' — here the stockman made an almost 
imperceptible sign, which Hubert perceived, 
but did not reply to, as he was in utter ignor- 
ance of its meaning. 

' Don't you twig, mate ? ' inquired the Van- 
demonian, repeating his manoeuvre. 

' No ; ' replied Hubert, ' I can't say I do.' 

' Never mind ! ' replied the other, who 
nevertheless seemed to be somewhat chagrined. 
4 1 thought from your being with Budgerygar 
that you were one of us — in fact, he as good as 
said you were.' 

4 One of you ? said you were ? ' repeated 
Hubert, 4 I don't in the least understand what 
you mean.' 

4 No odds,' replied the stockman, disconcer- 
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ted in his turn : 4 he's not so bad as I thought, 
then, after all ? ' 

4 Who's not so bad? me?' 

4 Never mind, mate ; I wasn't thinking of you 
at all ; it's a way I've got of speaking to myself ; 
but you won't let on you ever saw me before ? ' 

4 1 shall not mention it, unless I am asked, 
since you wish it.' 

4 That's right,' replied the stockman aloud ; 
then to himself : 4 it don't signify, my lad, I'll 
not give you the chance.' 

4 What am I to do with these beasts ? ' asked 
Hubert, presently. 

4 To be sure,' replied the stockman, 4 come 
with me, and I'll help you to get them into the 
stockyard. And, Jem, I say,' he continued, 
addressing a man who had just stepped out of 
the men's hut hard by, 4 if the boss asks for me, 
tell him I'm gone down to the Five Lagoons, to 
see whether the black fellows have left there 

yet.' 

4 Ay, ay, sir!' replied Jem, a stout-built 
sailor, who having deserted from his ship in 
Hobson's Bay, some months previously, had 
gradually wormed his way up country, from 
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one station to another, to Mount Hopeless, 
where he had been occupied in making himself 
generally useful for the past few weeks. 

' Come on, mate,' continued the stockman, 
addressing Hubert, < and look sharp, will you ? ' 

' I'm awfully tired,' pleaded the latter — c I 
haven't had a natural night's rest since I left 
Melbourne.' 

'Never mind, mate, you'll have plenty of 
time to rest by and by : ' replied the stockman 
with a sneer, ' it's easy to see you're a newchum, 
or you'd sleep better in your saddle than a- 
bed.' 

Hubert felt rather piqued : ' My horse is 
more fatigued than I am myself,' he replied. 

4 For the matter of that we'll soon get you 
another ; there's no lack of horses at Six-Bottle- 
Joe's, mate. Jem, hey ! bring Driver out of 
the paddock, and saddle him for this man, 
sharp ! ' 

' Ay, ay, sir : ' was the response of sailor 
Jem; but Driver was not so readily to be 
caught, especially by Jem, who soon returned 
swearing that the Old Scratch was in that 
cursed buck-jumping beggar. 
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' What do you mean by buck-jumping, you 
thundering newchum fool ? ' roared the stock- 
man in a rage, < he's as good a horse as ever 
trotted.' 

' And as safe,' replied the sailor, sarcastically. 

4 Ay, and as safe ; what does a sailor know 
about a horse, I wonder ? ' 

Jem was silenced. 

4 Well, mate, you'll have to take your own 
brute, that's all ; we ain't got far to go, that's 
one comfoi*t,' observed the stockman, addressing 
Hubert. 

The latter thereupon proceeded to re-saddle 
his jaded nag, and climbing into his seat — he 
was far too stiff to 'jump up,' or 'spring,' as 
the other tauntingly desired him to do- 
announced his readiness to follow the stock- 
man. 

4 Come on, then,' replied that personage, and 
the pair wheeled the new cattle round the north 
side of the hill from which the station derived 
its name, and were speedily lost to the sight of 
the sailor, who had been a much puzzled 
spectator of the stockman's proceedings. 

But when they were fairly off Mr. Jem gave 
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vent to his feelings by exclaiming : c Hang that 
lubberly stockman, or overseer, or whatever he 
is ; I don't like a bone in his body, that I don't ; 
a nasty, sneaking beggar he is ; and he seems 
precious thick with the new man, too : ' so 
speaking he re-entered the men's hut, where 
he busied himself with getting their dinner 
ready. 

Hubert and the stockman had been gone an 
hour, or thereabouts, when Mr. Harney made 
his appearance at the door of the hut, and 
looking in saw no one but Jem occupied in 
making an enormous damper. 

4 Is Eedman hereabouts ? ' he asked — Bed- 
man being the head stockman's name. 

4 No, sir : ' replied Jem, pulling his forelock 
with much respect to the master, ' he's gone to 
the Five Lagoons, he bid me say, sir ; and he's 
took the new young man with him.' 

4 The deuce he has ! why couldn't he let the 
feUow rest himself?' 

c Can't say, sir ; but axing your parding, sir, 
be that the way to the Five Lagoons ? ' pointing 
northward, the direction Kedman had taken. 

* No, you fool, it's t'other way about, quite/ 
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'Well, sir, that's the way Mr. Eedman's 
gone.' 

' Hem ! just like his cursed impudence ; I've 
had no peace or quietness since he came here, 
and suppose I won't till he's gone away again 
to the devil, where he came from, I do believe. 
Yet I can't find any pretext for dismissing him, 
for the fellow's well up to his business ; in fact, 
I never had a better man about the place, hang 
him ! and then he's so darned civil I can't get 
a chance to send him packing.' 

All this was spoken in a kind of aside, but 
was, nevertheless, perfectly audible to sailor 
Jem, who was in the very act of opening his 
lips to endorse the master's sentiments with 
regard to the stockman ; when, fortunately for 
his tenure of office at Mount Hopeless, the 
master continued : ' I say, Jem, run to the top 
of the hill, and see if you can see anything of 
them, sharp ! ' 

' Ay, ay, sir ! ' sang out the sailor, cheerily ; 
casting at the same time an anxious eye at the 
damper he was preparing : ' ay, ay, sir ! ' he 
repeated ; but it was not in his disciplined 
nature to question the word of command, so off 
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he ran, and presently returned to report that 
they were nowhere to be seen, and to find the 
object of his anxiety reposing comfortably in 
its ashen bed. 

' That's always the way ! ' exclaimed the 
squatter, impatiently stamping his foot upon the 
earthen floor of the hut. ' That's always, and 
everlastingly the way ! I'm thwarted, and 
crossed, and contradicted, by every one, on 
every side ! ' 

Poor Mr. Harney ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A VERY ILL-USED MAN — MR. REDMAN GETS HIS DIS- 
MISSAL — SUCH A COOK ! — A BUSH JOKE — SAUNDERS 
CONFRONTS THE BOSS. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it, Mr. 
Harney was an exceedingly ill-used man, in his 
own estimation, at least, if not in the opinion 
of others ; for he was the architect of his own 
fortunes in one sense ; he had risen from the 
masses, the hoi polloi, or profanum vulgus of 
the colony, which has, by the way, sent forth 
some of her very best men. His father had been 
provided with a free passage, by a grateful 
government, to the finest country in the world, 
as it is asserted to be by its inhabitants ; and he 
himself had been born before his parent could 
call himself at liberty to fix his location where 
he pleased. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Harney had been badly 
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used. But on the other hand, if he had not 
received a first-class education, he had contrived 
to master the elements of learning almost un- 
assisted, and had acquired no inconsiderable 
amount of general information ; and if at the 
demise of his father aforesaid he had not 
inherited a fortune, he had contrived to lay the 
foundations of one by himself, some time before 
the occurrence of that melancholy event. 

If, in the days of his bachelor-hood he had 
gotten himself a questionable sobriquet through 
a doubtful exploit, when all the parties concerned 
were far too regardless of consequences to keep 
a strict account of the quantity of liquor con- 
sumed amongst them, he had since led the life 
of an anchoret, save on the rare occasion of a 
visit to the metropolis; and to crown all, was 
he not the possessor, in fee simple, of the finest 
house, the largest estate, the best-bred flocks 
and herds, and the prettiest and most accom- 
plished wife in the colony ? 

No doubt ; but he had a skeleton in his cup- 
board, nevertheless, and truly believed himself 
to be the most ill-used man on the face of the 
earth. 
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c I'm contradicted, and crossed on every 
hand ! ' he repeated. 

• As a matter of course sailor Jem attempted 
no reply to this observation, which was de- 
livered for his especial benefit ; and the master 
presently continued : ' No sign of them ? What 
the pestilence can have induced Redman to 
carry off that man without letting me see him, 
or even telling me that he had arrived ! Where's 
Saunders ' — Saunders was the drayman. 

4 He's gone round to the bullock-yard, sir,' 
replied Jem. 

' Hum ! ' growled Mr. Harney, as he strode 
hastily from the hut, ' I'll get rid of that Red- 
man, demme if I don't.' 

c Ay, do,' said Jem to himself; ' he'll do you 
no good, nor anyone else about the place/ 

4 Who won't ? ' inquired the stockman himself, 
stepping into the hut, in time to hear the 
sailor's concluding observation : ' What are you 
growling about now, old Tarbottle ? ' 

4 1 ain't a growling,' replied the sailor, in 
rather a surly tone ; ' but the boss has been 
here looking for you, and kicking up old boots 
because you took the new man off with you 
without letting him know.' 
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4 1 should rather think I did,' observed Bed- 
man, half aside, 4 has he come in yet ? ' he con- 
tinued, addressing Jem. 

4 1 don't know/ 

4 You know nothing, hang you ! ' roared the 
stockman : 4 is the boss long gone ? ' 

4 Go and be blowed,' was the dogged reply 
of the sailor, 4 1 don't carry a watch.' 

4 Confound you ! ' returned Eedman, 4 if you 
give me any of your infernal cheek I'll have 
you sent to the right about in double quick 
time.' 

4 You ! take care you ain't sent to the right 
about yourself, Mr. Eedman, for all you're so 
much of a swell.' 

The stockman made a feint of striking the 
sailor, but refrained from actually doing so ; 
deterred probably by an expression which sud- 
denly animated Jem's usually stolid countenance, 
and awed him in spite of himself : 4 Can the 
fellow have seen ? ' he muttered ; 4 impossible ! ' 
and walked out of the hut. 

Mr. Harney was just crossing over from the 
bullock-yard towards his own house, when he 
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caught N sight of the stockman, and hailed him, 
not in the gentlest of tones. 

' What the flames, Eedman, brought you off 
in such a confounded hurry ? ' 

' I was anxious to take the new cattle to the 
Lagoons, sir.' 

' Don't you know very well that I wanted to 
muster them before turning them out? some of 
them weren't branded in town/ 

4 1 forgot, sir,' replied the stockman, touching 
his hat in an humble, deprecating manner. 

' Confound you ! what right have you to 
forget? ' 

'Well, sir,' replied the stockman, 'if you're 
not satisfied, I'll take your cheque whenever 
you please.' 

' You shall have it at once,' and the master, 
hastened away tb fill up a draft on his bankers 
in Melbourne for the amount of Kedman's 
wages. 

4 It couldn't have happened better/ exclaimed 
that worthy, as he proceeded in the direction 
of the home-paddock, in search of a hobbled 
horse that was feeding there. 

• Woa-ho ! my lad ! ' the horse came to hirty 
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directly, he was his own property, and stooping 
down the stockman unfastened the hobbles 
from the animal's legs, and tossing them across 
his own arm, led the beast by his mane in the 
direction of the men's hut. 

4 You, Jem,' he called out, ' fetch me the 
saddle and bridle out of my hut.' 

Jem obeyed in silence ; he had had so many 
masters in his time, poor fellow, that he had 
learned to fulfil any commands that were laid 
upon him, without question, or demur. 

Kedman put on the saddle and bridle, and 
giving his horse to the sailor to hold for him, 
went into his hut, and rolled up his rug and 
other possessions into no great bundle, which 
he strapped to the pommel of his saddle, 
fastened a tin-can to his belt, sprang into his 
seat, and turned his horse's head towards the 
big house, from the hall-door of which Mr. 
Harney was at that moment emerging cheque 
in hand. 

c Where are you off to ? ' exclaimed Jem, 
suddenly filled with curiosity ; but he received 
no reply to his question ; and after seeing Mr. 
Harney hand a piece of paper to the stockman, 
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the sailor went in doors again, to look after hi 
cooking. 

' Where's the young man I hired in town ? 
asked the master, as he handed Kedman hi 
cheque. 

c In the hut, sir ; lying down : he complain 
very much of being tired/ 

' No wonder ; all your fault/ 

4 My mistaken zeal for your service, sir/ 

« Come, come, none of that gammon for me 
my man ; you needn't have gone if you hadn' 
liked/ 

4 1 know that, sir.' 

4 Well then, that's your own look-out. Ai 
you pass by the men's hut, call out and tell the 
young fellow I want to see him as soon as he's 

i 

rested himself/ 

4 I will, sir ; good day.' 

4 Good day to you, Eedman,' and the mastei 
i re-entered the house. 

4 Curse you ! ' muttered the ex-stockman as 
he put spurs to his horse, and gallopped away : 
4 however, I've pretty well paid you out, you 
beggar, though not as you deserve.' 

As he passed the men's hut he slackened his 
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pace, and called loudly for Jem, who presently 
made his appearance from the interior at the 
door, looking particularly warm. 

' The boss has told me to tell you that the 
young man from Melbourne is to go up to the 
house, as soon as he has had his dinner.' 

' Why, he ain't here,' replied Jem. 

' Not here ! ' repeated Redman, with well- 
affected surprise. 

c No,' answered Jem : * leastways I ain't seen 
him.' 

4 Hem ! ' coughed the other, ' he's sure to be 
back presently, I dare say ; you'll not forget 
to tell him then ? ' 

4 No fear ; are you leaving ? ' 

' What's that to you ? ' and without waiting 
for Jem's reply to his question, the ex-stock- 
man once more put spurs to his horse, and in 
a few minutes had disappeared behind the hill, 
taking the same direction he had taken a couple 
of hours before with Hubert. 

'It's a good job he's gone, anyway,' was 
Jem's observation to himself, as he re-entered 
the men's hut, and re-applied himself to the 
preparation of the mid-day meal — ' I wonder,' 
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he continued, ' whether he's taken that young 
chap off with him, or whether he's gone and 
got lost in the bush ; perhaps though he'll not 
be long.' 

Dinner-hour, twelve o'clock, presently 
came round, and brought the men into their 
hut from their various avocations about the 
station, to shower down the usual amount of 
abuse upon the head of unhappy sailor Jem. 

' Did you ever see such damper ? ' cried one. 

'The beef might be a piece of red-gum 
planking,' growled another; but their com- 
plaints had little or no effect upon the indi- 
vidual to whom they were addressed, for he 
had got accustomed to them, and was not 
particularly thin-skinned. 

'Very likely,' he replied at length to his 
detractors ; ' it's my fault, I suppose, that the 
flour is musty, and the beef more junky than 
ever I saw at sea ; blame the boss or the over- 
seer, and not me.' 

'There's some sense in what Jem's saying, 
too,' observed the carpenter, ' things has gone 
ever so wrong since Mr. Eedman,' — here the 
speaker lowered his voice — ' came.' 
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4 Well, likely they'll go righter now,' replied 
the sailor, 4 for Kedman's got the sack, not an 
hour since.' 

'Never! you don't say so?' exclaimed the 
men in chorus. 

4 Ay, but I do,' replied Jem, 4 and to cele- 
brate the event I've made you a sea-pie, to 
make up for everything else.' 

4 You're a brick, Jem.' 

4 It's a shame to tease the poor fellow.' 

''Specially when it ain't his fault.' Such 
were some of the observations made by the 
men, after the sailor's important announcement. 

4 What's it made of? ' inquired the carpenter, 
referring to the pie, of which he had just 
received a bountiful helping. 

4 Mutton,' replied the sailor. 

4 No; I'll be hanged if it is!' exclaimed 
another of the men, 4 mutton's got bigger bones 
than that : ' and the speaker held up a diminu- 
tive morsel between his forefinger and thumb. 

4 That,' explained the sailor, 4 is part of a 
young kangaroo Mr. Eedman killed this morn- 
ing with his stockwhip, as he was returning 
from the Lagoons.' 
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The men were perfectly satisfied; but had 
they known that they were eating opossum, it is 
questionable whether Jem would ever have 
cooked for them again. 

4 By the way ? ' queried the carpenter when 
he had emptied his plate for the third time, 
4 what did Redman get the sack for ? ' 

4 Why, for running away with the young 
chap the master engaged in town.' 

4 Gammon ! ' exclaimed the old drayman who 
had accompanied Hubert from Melbourne, 
4 what would he do that for ? ' 

4 How can I tell ? ' replied the sailor, answer- 
ing one question by asking another: 4 it's a 
fact though.' 

4 Jem ! Jem ! ' exclaimed the old man, shaking 
his head, 4 where do you expect to die, when 
you go to ? ' — an old bush joke, at which the 
men, as usual, laughed heartily. 

4 Not knowing, can't say : ' replied the sailor, 
when the laughter had subsided. 

4 But where is he? the new stock-rider, I 
mean,' persisted the carpenter. 

4 That's the question : ' replied Jem, trying 
to look knowing. 
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c Hullo ! ' exclaimed the blacksmith in much 
surprise, 'whatever brings Betsey here, I 
wonder ? ' as that lady, who was no . less a 
personage than the speaker's wife, and Mrs. 
Harney's own maid, made her appearance at 
the door of the men's hut. 

4 Good day, mates,' said Betsey, good- 
humouredly nodding to the company in 
general, and her own good man in particular : 
6 the master has sent me round to say that the 
young man from Melbourne is to go up to the 
house directly.' 

' He's not here : ' exclaimed all the men 
together. 

. c Not here ? ' said Betsey, ' where is he got 
to?' 

6 That's the question ? ' replied the sailor, as 
before : ' he went out with Mr. Kedman almost 
directly he arrived, and he ain't turned up not 
yet — leastways, not here, as I knowed of.' 

'Well, deary me! the master will be in a 
passion, just : 'specially as the missus has been 
out all the morning, and he wants her partikler, 
too ; he told me ask you did any of you see 
her about.' 
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4 No : ' no one had seen her. 

4 Deary me ! the master will be in a cruel 
passion : ' repeated the blacksmith's wife, as she 
returned to the house. 

When she was gone, the men exchanged 
glances. 

4 Nonsense ! ' exclaimed the carpenter, taking 
upon himself to interpret their meaning ; 4 how 
could she ? she never laid eyes on him, in all 
her life, I'll go bail.' 

4 Sure enough : ' replied the old drayman, 
* and her ladyship do be deadly fond o' 
rambling alone about the bush, picking oop 
all sarts o' weeds, an' grubs, an' sich like rub- 
bidge ; Ah'se afeard she'll go lose herself some 
day.' 

4 She's a lady, and has a right to do as she 
pleases : ' observed the blacksmith. 

4 Eight you are,' was the general reply ; but 
the remarks of the men were summarily put a 
stop to, at this juncture, by the arrival of no less 
a person than Mr. Harney, in a towering pas- 
sion, as Betsey had predicted. 

4 Do any of you know anything about this 
new man of mine ? ' he thundered, with a 
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powerful oath, of which he kept a large stock 
on hand, ready cut and dried, for all occa- 
sions. 

4 No, sir,' was the simultaneous reply of the 
men, as they started to their feet and hastily 
pulled off their hats, for Mr. Harney was not to 
be trifled with when in a passion. 

4 No ! how dare you say a No " to me ? 
Saunders' — addressing the old bullock-driver 
— ' what did you do with him ? and why didn't 
you come to report yourself to me as soon as you 
came back ? ' 

4 Please, sir,' replied Saunders, energetically 
pulling at his fore-lock, < Mr.' Eedman took him 
away, sir ; and sent me off directly to paddock 
the bullocks.' 

This was not true, but 4 Mr.' fiedman was not 
present to defend himself, and any expedient to 
ward off the master's anger, was considered 
justifiable by the 4 hands ' employed at Mount 
Hopeless. 

'Confound you, and him, too!' roared the 
master, who -was never very choice in his 
language, but was terribly, 'colonial' when 
roused — 'I shouldn't wonder if the beggars 
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hadn't walked off with my cattle, them ! 

Let every one of you who can ride get on one 
of the stock horses at once, and scour the 
country till they're found; and you, Jem, 
saddle Driver for me at once.' 

* Yes, sir : ' replied the sailor, forgetting his 
nautical language in his fright, and hurrying off 
at full speed, glad to escape the storm. He was 
followed by the rest of the men, except old 
Saunders, all running as quickly as they could 
towards the home paddock, which was situated 
at some distance from the house, behind the 
plantation of Tasmanian gum-trees. 

The master stamped and stormed about the 
hut, sometimes pausing to glance out in the 
direction of the house, sometimes to dash a word 
or two of abuse at the drayman, who had 
quietly seated himself in the chimney-corner, and 
was deliberately smoking his old black pipe. 

4 Confound your impudence ! ' exclaimed the 
squatter, at length, addressing the old man: 
4 What do you mean by sitting there, smoking 
like a lord, instead of doing as I bid you ? ' 

4 You didn't bid me do anything as I knows 
on.' 
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c Confound you ! didn't I order you out to 
look for the cattle ? ' 

' Not me : you said " all as can ride," which I 
can't : ' replied the old man, quietly : c and as I 
done my work, I don't see what you're got to 
grumble about.' 

The answer to this remonstrance was an 
angry gesture, and a violent imprecation, con- 
signing old Saunders, soul and body, the latter 
anatomically enumerated as to its component 
parts, to a region that shall be nameless; 
which had not the slightest apparent effect upon 
its object, who continued without heeding the 
interruption. 

c Ah'se often told 'ee how it would be, ain't Ah? 
if so as ye kept that man aboot the place ? ' 

c How dare you — ' 

6 Don't think to fritten me, Joe Harney ; didn't 
Ah nurse 'ee on my knee when 'ee was a babby 
' an' have Ah had a thowt or care that wasn't for 
'ee, ever since ? Come now ? ' 

'Well, that's true enough,' replied the 
squatter, somewhat mollified; 'but you ought 
to know me better, by this time, than to con- 
tradict me when I'm vexed.' 
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' That's where it is ' — replied the old man : 
4 wait to be vexed till yeou've some'at to be 
vexed at, yeouVegot no call to be angry yet, as 
Ah can see.' 

4 No call ? — but there ! I won't stay to bandy 
words with you, old man. I wonder where the 
deuce my wife can be ? ' 

'After some o' her nonsense in the bush, 
likely ; ' returned the bullock-driver, who was 
rather jealous of the lady, and was not sorry to 
have an opportunity of dropping a depreciatory 
remark at her expense to her lord and master ; 
although fast enough to take up the cudgels on 
her behalf before strangers. 

4 Confound you ! ' cried Mr. Harney 4 if you 
dare to say a word about her I'll skin you, you 
impudent old beggar ; hasn't she a perfect right 
to do as she likes, without asking your, or any- 
body's leave ? ' 

4 Sartingly she has ; and does, too : ' replied 
the old man, dryly, 'yours perticklerly ; but 
yonder she is.' 

As he spoke the old drayman pointed to the 
figure of a woman at that moment crossing the 
lawn, and coming, apparently, from the north 
side of the hill. 
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' Ay, by Jove ! ' exclaimed the squatter, who 
immediately rushed out to meet her. 

On his way to the house, he met the carpenter, 
who doffed his hat, and in a frightened manner 
exclaimed : 

' Beg parding, sir ; but the slip-rails of the 
home-paddock was down, sir, and the horses 
have all got away.' 

The next moment he sprang hurriedly back, 
to avoid a blow aimed at his head by the angry 
squatter, and struck violently against Mrs. 
Harney, who was close behind him, knocking her 
down, and falling over her. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

SUSPENSE — FOLLY — MISS CLARA — PENTRIDGE ? — MR. 
SANSON IS JOCULARLY INCLINED — MRS. I'ANSON, ON THE 
CONTRARY, IS HYSTERICAL — SCANDAL — AN ELECTION. 

* This suspense will be the death of me ! ' ex- 
claimed Charles Woodward, as he turned away 
from Mr. Moseley's office in Fhnder's Lane, for 
the second time. 

Suddenly the thought struck him that Dr. 
Middleton might procure him admission to see 
his brother in the hospital. c I will go to him 
at once : ' he exclaimed, and at the same moment 
the colour rushed into his face, and he hesitated, 
doing battle with the conflicting emotions 
within him. 

Presently he struck his clenched hand against 
his forehead and cried out in extreme bitter- 
ness : c What a fool I am ! fool ! fool ! fool ! a 
wicked, silly fool ! ' 
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During the momentary period which had 
elapsed since the thought of calling upon his 
friend the physician had occurred to him, and 
his last self-depreciatory exclamation, a thousand 
ideas, each more desperate and absurd than the 
other, had whirled tumultuously through his 
brain. 

Not for the first time, be it remembered, for 
some such thoughts seldom left him, whether 
asleep, or awake; and although he avoided 
them, avoided dwelling on them, as much as he 
possibly could, he could not, do his best, 
entirely banish them from his mind. 

And yet, really, he had not the slightest, not 
the most distant, reason for imagining that Miss 
Middleton had bestowed a thought upon him, 
rather than upon his brother ; or, for that 
matter, upon either of them. Not the faintest 
shadow of a reason for imagining that she 
would have remembered either of them, had 
they passed her in the street, as she reclined in 
her father's carriage, or cantered by on her 
beautiful chesnut pony, at her father's side — 
not the dimmest reason for believing that she 
would have acknowledged them. Why should 
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she? she, the patrician's daughter — they, the 
humble sons of toil : for such were their relative 
positions, then. 

And yet thoughts of feme, of fortunes made, 
and greatness achieved, mingled constantly, in 
the minds of both the brothers, with thoughts 
of this girl wooed and won — filled them per- 
petually unavowed to each other, to the utter 
exclusion of all practical ideas ; and virtually 
debarred them from the advancement in 
life they so eagerly desired, and which was 
so indispensable for the realisation of their 
hopes. 

The brothers were quite aware that they 
were rivals— if they might so be designated, 
when the object of their ill-placed affections 
was indifferent alike to both — but although the 
sincere love which had, hitherto, existed be- 
tween them had, as yet, prevented any open 
outbreak of the spirit of jealousy that animated 
them in secret, still the absorbing passion that 
influenced, unconsciously, their every thought 
and action, was gradually estranging them from 
each other ; and they could not help feeling 
that the time was drawing near when their 
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interests, tending in opposite directions, as they 
did, would as surely, and as distantly, separate 
them, as did the mighty ocean the land in 
which they were living, from that of their 
birth. 

Then had come the trials of sickness to rivet 
again the all but severed links of fraternal affec- 
tion, and restore again the harmony, fast sink- 
ing into discord, between them. We have seen 
how reluctantly they parted, when the parting 
had become an imperative necessity. We are 
aware how deeply the absence of the familiar 
companion was felt by him who had remained 
at the mines; and we have witnessed the 
painful struggle between brotherly love and the 
natural desire to preserve the last link that 
connected them with the old home, eventuating 
in the triumph of the former, and the sacrifice 
of the treasured watch ; and yet, when the 
possibility, of rather the probability, of their 
insane rivalry being closed by death, first 
occurred to the elder of the brothers, the 
thought was received with something not unlike 
a thrill of pleasure, since it came accompanied 
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by the idea that an obstacle would then b 
removed from the survivor's path to happiness 
and — Mary. 

. It is true, this horrible thought was sup 
pressed, crushed, trodden on, immediately 
and a stern resolution was taken to think of th< 
cause which had evoked it no more ; but lib 
most resolves, the maker thereof soon founc 
that it had been taken to be broken ; for In 
thought of -her all the more, and the terribL 
desire to be freed, by death, of a rival, recurre< 
again, and again, with odious pertinacity 
though never, even for a moment, was it volun 
tarily entertained. 

It was the sudden recurrence of this thought 
or idea, for it could not be called a wish, whicl 
had caused Charles to flush and stamp his fool 
with impatience upon the footway in JBlinder'j 
Lane, when, upon finding that all hope o1 
seeing Mr. Moseley must, for that night at 
least, be abandoned, and it had, very naturally, 
occurred to him that Dr. Middleton would be 
quite as likely a person, if not more so, to 
procure him permission to search through the 
wards of the hospital for his brother. 
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c I will not go ; ' he had exclaimed, i it will 
be much better to wait till morning,' and he 
had turned, resolutely enough, away in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the physician's 
house was situated. 

However, if his first impulse had been to 
avoid temptation, his next was to brave it ; and, 
at any cost, learn some intelligence concerning 
his brother. So after walking a few yards with 
his back towards Great Collins Street, East, he 
turned abruptly round, and proceeded at a 
rapid pace in the direction of Dr. Middleton's 
dwelling, which he soon reached, and where 
he rang the door-bell without observing, such 
was the tumult of conflicting emotions that 
distracted him, that the well-known brass-plate, 
bearing the familiar inscription in large letters 
4 Doctor Middleton, Physician,' had been re- 
moved. 

The door was speedily opened to his hasty 
summons, and to his enquiry whether the 
doctor were at home, he received the rather 
gruff reply, from a servant in brilliant livery : 
4 The doctor 'ave left ere this three months, 
young man.' 
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c Left here ! ' exclaimed Charles in stupefied 
amazement ; * did you say he had left here ? ' 

c Leastways it seems to me has I did,' was 
the, answer, delivered in the most stately 
manner, as the speaker gradually closed the 
door. 

6 1 beg your pardon,' cried Charles, advancing 
his foot to hinder the man from shutting him 
out before he had received the information he 
was so anxious to obtain, * Can you tell me 
where he has removed to ? ' 

6 'Ow should I know ? ' was the servant's 
ungracious reply ; * take your foot hout o' that, 
young man, and let me close the door, hif you 
please.' 

Charles was in despair ; at that moment, 
however, a silvery voice inquired, in the hall : 
6 What is the matter, James ? ' 

' Honly a young man hinquirin' for Dr. 
Middleton, Miss Clara,' replied the footman, 
trying to close the door. 

c Can you tell me where he lives, please ? ' 
again demanded Charles, addressing himself to 
the young lady, or little girl, it did not as yet 
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quite appear which she should be called, as she 
peeped out under the tall footman's arm. 

' Yes, I can,' she replied directly ; 4 James, 
let go the door ; he lives at Pentridge, behind 
the stockade ; do you want to see him very 
badly ? > 

' 1 do, indeed ; ' replied Charles, sorrowfully 
enough, and with difficulty refraining himself 
from shedding tears. 

* Poor fellow ! ' exclaimed the little lady, 
' you do look very ill ; would you like to come 
in and rest yourself? ' 

Charles glanced at the pitying speaker, and 
saw that she was a blue-eyed, fair-haired little 
creature, with strongly marked, but attractive 
features, and that she was dressed in white, 
with her long tresses floating round her like a 
cloud ; she seemed to be about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, but might, possibly, be more, 
he thought, as he watched her look of pitying 
compassion, and mentally compared her with 
the object of his own devout adoration. 

Then he recollected her question, or invi- 
tation, and hastily replied : 4 No, thank you, I 
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am not ill ; and I am very much obliged to you 
for telling me where the doctor lives/ 

4 Good-bye/ exclaimed the girl, innocently, 
as he turned away. 

Charles looked back, and as he beheld her 
gazing after him with an intense expression of 
pitying amazement in her great blue eyes, he 
involuntarily likened her to some beautiful 
guardian spirit, mourning and wondering over 
the sins and frailties of the sons of men. 

4 Good-bye ! ' he replied with a feint smile, 
as he raised his battered old felt hat, ' I fear I 
am very rude ; ' and started off rapidly in the 
direction of the Sydney Eoad, which passed 
through the village of Pentridge. 

He knew the way thoroughly, for he had 
trodden it, again and again, during his conva- 
lescence, when he had strolled, day after day, 
into town, looking for the ' something to do ' 
that had never turned up — and rarely does for 
those who seek it in the aimless, desultory way 
in which he and his brother, most uncon- 
sciously, had done. 

But on this occasion he had an all-engrossing 
object in view, namely to reach Pentridge 
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before night set in; so he walked very fast, 
contrived to miss his right road, and suddenly 
found himself on the verge of the- new ceme- 
tery, instead of at the entrance to the Brunton 
Town Beserve. Shuddering at the omen, he 
turned off to his left, and soon reached the 
commencement of the village, and hurried 
along without taking any notice of the way he 
was going. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, 
along the path, when he ran up against some 
one, who was walking slowly, in the opposite 
direction to that which he was taking, and 
whose eyes were, like his eyes, fixed, in deep 
thought, upon the ground. 

' Bless my soul and body ! ' exclaimed the 
person with whom he had collided, as he 
staggered back a pace or two, in the endeavour, 
happily successful, to maintain his equilibrium : 
' I am blamed if it is not Mr. Woodward ! how 
do you do, sir ? ' here the speaker held out his 
hand, which Charles took, mechanically ; ' how 
is your brother, Mr. George ? ' 

* Oh ! Mr. I' Anson, I beg your pardon ! * 
exclaimed Charles, 4 1 wasn't minding where I 
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was going ' — purposely avoiding any reply to 
Mr . I' Anson's last question. 

' Don't mention it, pray ; ' exclaimed that 
gentleman ; ' my dear sir, I beg ; indeed, I may 
say it was extremely fortunate we did come 
into collision, as we should, otherwise in all 
probability, have passed each other by unnoticed. 
I am very glad to have met you, sir, and must 
insist upon your stopping with us to-night.' 

' You are very kind,' replied Charles, speak- 
ing hastily, very kind, I'm sure, but — ' 

' No " buts," please, Mr "Woodward, we 
prefer iron-tanks here,' exclaimed Mr. I' Anson, 
attempting a joke which Charley failed to see ; 
' Mrs. I' Anson will be charmed to see you, you 
were always a great favourite of hers — we have 
taken the liberty of calling our last after you — 
and I, that is we, have such a budget of news 
to tell you, my dear sir, stay you must, 
to-night ;' here the speaker rubbed his hands 
together until Charles fancied he could Bee 
them froth, 

' I have a very particular reason for reaching 
Pentridge to-night, Mr. I'Anson, otherwise — ' 

' My dear sir, it will be pitch dark long 
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before you can get there ; it is three miles at 
least, to the beginning of the township/ 

' Is it, indeed ? and Dr. Middleton's house is 
further on ? ' 

' Yes ; fully half a mile, beyond the creek, 
at the back of the stockade, and the crossing is 
an uncommonly nasty one. You really must 
not think of going there to-night — besides/ 
here Mr. I' Anson lingered in the most hateful 
manner — ' there is no fear of the young lady 
running away before morning/ 

Charles coloured furiously and was on the 
point of making an angry reply, but con- 
trolled himself, and simply said : ' Good night, 
Mr. TAnson, please give my respects to your 
good lady/ and attempted to pass on. 

Mr. r Anson, however, placed himself directly 
in his way, and cried out : ' Forgive my little 
joke, Mr. Woodward ; I assure you, sir, I meant 
no harm ; if you will not come in I shall fancy 
you bear malice/ 

Charles was faint and weary, he had earten 
nothing since he had taken a frugal breakfast 
that morning in Geelong, so he allowed himself 
to be led into the 4 Brunton Boarding House/ 
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as Mr. r Anson had called the canvas structure, 
which had replaced the tent in which he lived, 
when first we made his acquaintance. 

Mrs. FAnson, good motherly soul that she 
was, greeted the wanderer kindly ; exclaiming, 
with much volubility : ' Ho ! Mr. Woodward, 
you 'ave given me a turn ; how poorly you do 
look, deary me ! and what 'ave you done with 
your brother ? ' and much more to the same 
effect. Then she placed tea, bread and butter, 
and cold meat before the half-famished youth, 
talking the while : * Ho ! Mr. Woodward ! such 
things 'ave come to pass, since you was 'ere ! ' 
holding up her hands in a fit of horror and in- 
dignation. 

' Indeed,' replied Charles, who was too busy 
helping himself to the good things before him, 
to care much for the lady's gossip, which had 
never possessed much attraction for him ; but 
feeling it incumbent on him to say something 
he continued as well as he was able with his 
mouth full of cold beef — there is nothing like 
downright hunger for making a man forget 
good manners — * Indeed, Mrs. I' Anson ; I am 
glad to perceive, however, that your affairs, at 
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all events, don't seem to be on the decline/ 
here he glanced round the room — 4 What has 
become of our friends the Hunters ? ' 

Instead of replying to this question, however, 
Mrs. r Anson, much to Charley's amazement, 
immediately applied the corner of her apron to 
her eyes, and began to sob, in an alarmingly 
hysterical manner. 

' I am very sorry — ' began Charles. 

' Ho ! ' lamented the good lady, ' tell 'im, 
John ; high couldn't/ 

4 Pray, do not give way, Edith, distressing 
yourself about what cannot now be helped/ 
observed Mr. T Anson, philosophically. 'You 
must know, Mr. Woodward, that our landlord, 
Mr. Vesey, after having absented himself for 
upwards of twelve months, during which period 
he never even wrote me a line — ' 

4 'E can't write/, interrupted Mrs. I' Anson. 

4 My dear ! ' exclaimed her husband im- 
patiently, 4 will you be quiet ; now, Mr. Wood- 
ward, as I had always understood that I was his 
partner, I continued labouring at the construc- 
tion of the candle-manufactory, as you have 
seen me do on former occasions, and have 
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raised its walls to a height of fully five feet all 
round ; and have, owing to my constant appli- 
cation to the task, lost the opportunity of taking 
more than one good job/ 

4 Yes, sir ; and, as I have already remarked, 
he has returned, and refuses, positively refuses, 
to recognise me as having been at any time 
connected, in business, with him — most unfor- 
tunately I have no written agreement, for I 
trusted implicitly to his sense of honour, and 
gentlemanly feelings — he even asserts that the 
fact of my being taken into partnership was 
never contemplated at all by him ; and he not 
only declines to recompense me for the time I 
have spent working for him, but actually 
demands five pounds a week rent for the old 
tent we used to live in, and which Mrs. I' Anson 
caused to be pulled down, in order to have the 
present commodious structure erected in its 
place. 

4 More than that, Mr. Woodward, he main- 
tains that this dwelling, which he forbids us to 
remove, is his property. He says we had no 
right to take down his tent, which, as you 
know, was dropping to pieces, and that we 
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should not have built on his land without his 
leave; but that, having done so, the place 
is his! 

* There is treatment for a man who has been 
foolish enough to spend more than a year 
working for another, without the security of a 
written agreement ! ' 

' Dreadful ! ' exclaimed Charles, who had 
almost finished his supper; 'very shocking, 
indeed ! but what have the Hunters had to do 
in the matter ? ' 

4 The Hunters? What matter, Mr. Wood- 
ward ? I fail to apprehend your meaning, sir/ 

4 1 beg pardon ; but I thought from Mrs. 
r Anson's emotion when I asked about them, 
that they might be, in some way, or other, the 
cause of her distress/ 

* Ho ! no, Mr. Woodward/ explained the 
lady of the house, whom the prospect of a little 
scandal had suddenly revived, and comforted ; 
for during her husband's narration of their 
misfortunes she had remained with her apron 
over her eyes, apparently, a prey to excessive 
grief. 

4 Ho! no, Mr. Woodward—' here she 
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lowered her signal of distress (the aproi 
; aforesaid) and continued, quite cheerfully 

j < Not them, poor things ; that his, poor thing 

| for high halways said what a hojus woman thai 

I Missis 'Unter were. Hain't 'e to be pitied. 

J neither ! ' 

4 Indeed ! ' exclaimed Charles, with some 
appearance of interest, as he leaned back in his 
chair, after disposing of his sixth cup of tea, 
and innumerable slices of bread and butter, and 
cold beef. 
, ' Scarcely, Mr. Woodward/ began FAnson, 

interrupting his wife, 'for it is all his own 
! fault, I say. When a man gives in to a woman 

and a woman educationally, and socially, his 
inferior, although his wife — when a man, I 
say, gives in to her on every point, and forgets 
his own natural superiority, what is he to 
expect ? ' 

Here Mr. FAnson glanced, first at his better- 
half, and then at Charles, but finding that 
neither made any remark, he continued : ' We 
all know, indeed I may say it is a matter of 
public notoriety, that Dr. Hunter did give in to 
his wife in every way, and she being such a 
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person as I have described, what have the 
consequences been ? ' 

4 Why she's gone hoff with that Jones, that's 
haUr exclaimed Mrs. I' Anson, unable to 
restrain her impatience. 

4 Edith ! ' cried her husband, frowning. 

4 What's the good of your going hon like 
that, John, when you knows you don't mean 
it? There!' and the good lady actually 
snapped her fingers at her lord. 

4 Edith!' again exclaimed Mr. I' Anson in 
well-affected amazement, for it was not the 
first time, of late, that his wife had shown 
dangerous symptoms, but he was getting 
accustomed to her insubordination. 

4 Don't be Hedithing me, Mr. High Hanson," 
cried the lady, in a loud key. 

4 1 simply meant, my dear,' replied her 
husband, much more mildly, 4 that you were 
not quite correct in your account of the 
melancholy event, for the doctor and his lady 
both went to the diggings with Mr. Jones.' 

4 Has if it wasn't the hidentical same thing ? ' 

4 Pardon me, my love; under the circum- 
stances, it seems to ine to make the matter 

vol. n. t . 
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;ji i rather worse ; for a woman to run away fror 

her husband with another man, is bad enough 
but when she goes off with the man, and he 
husband goes with her — I cannot find word 
sufficiently potent, to express my scorn an< 
indignation. What say you, Mr. Woodward ? 

Charles started : ' Really, Mr. I' Anson, yoi 
must excuse me, I am afraid I must have bee] 
asleep ; what was it you asked me ? '- 

Mr. I' Anson looked very indignant, bu 
repeated the question. 

' It seems a sad affair altogether,' wa 
Charles' cautious reply. 

They chattered on in a similar vein for som< 
time longer — for men who have no settlec 
occupation are as fond of gossip as their wive 
—oftentimes fonder — and Mr. T Anson was iu 
exception to this rule. 

Charles sat quietly, listening to, but unheed 
ing, all the tittle-tattle of Brunton and it 
vicinity, none of which was possessed of mucl 
interest for him; and suffered his host anc 
hostess to proceed uninterrupted, from polite 
ness at first, and afterwards from weariness. 

But at last exhausted nature could endure 
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no more and he fell asleep, which his 
entertainers perceiving, were reminded that it 
was time, likewise, for them to retire to repose. 

Arming himself with a candle, stuck very 
much to one side in the broken neck of a 
porter-bottle, Mr; I' Anson roused his visitor, 
and conducted him to the stretcher which Mrs. 
r Anson had prepared for him, in that portion 
of their dwelling set apart for the accommodation 
of travellers. 

4 Good night, Mr. Woodward,' exclaimed the 
host, when he had pointed out to Charles his 
resting-place; 'I think you must have been 
dozing when I told you about the great event 
which is to come off here to-morrow.' 

4 1 dare say I was, Mr. I' Anson, for I have 
no recollection of your telling me anything 
about it ; what is the event, if I may enquire ? ' 

'Why, sir, it is the nomination: the first 
time we have been called upon to exercise the 
privilege of freemen, and return a member for 
the Boroughs to the Legislative Assembly.' 

' Indeed ! ' replied Charles, yawning wearily. 

4 Yes, sir ; and a great day it will be for our 
adopted country. The great and glorious 
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privilege of manhood suffrage, and vote by 
ballot, denied by. the oligarchs at home to the 
besotted multitudes they trample beneath their 
tyrannical feet, will then, for the first time, on 
British soil, perhaps I ought to have said soil 
hitherto acknowledging the sway of Britain, be 
exercised; and I look forward with pleasing 
anticipation to the future. Good night.' 

Here the enthusiastic colonist, carried away 
by the intensity of his emotions, blew out the 
candle and retired, leaving Charles to find his 
way into bed as best he might in the dark. 

But he was very weary, poor fellow, which 
was not to be wondered at, considering all he 
had gone through that day, and falling on the 
stretcher, he pulled a rug over him, and imme- 
diately fell fast asleep, without even taking off 
his boots, much less attempting to undress. 

The morning broke, bright and beautiful, as 
it nearly always does at the Antipodes, and all 
Brunton was on foot to greet it; or, more 
correctly speaking, to prepare for the great event 
that was to take place there during the day. 

The Brunton Boroughs, on the Joint Stock 
Company principle, were composed of the vil- 
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lages, called townships in Victoria, of Brunton, 
the largest of the group, Philipstown, Lyndhurst 
and Bentridge ; for the honour of representing 
which in the local parliament two candidates 
were in the field. 

One of these was our old acquaintance Mr. 
Moseley, who had prospered exceedingly since 
his first arrival in the colony ; and the other 
was a certain Mr. Bichard Toes, who, in the 
local newspaper, as well as in the numerous 
placards which were posted in every available 
spot throughout the Boroughs, announced him- 
self as 'a carpenter by trade, a freeman by 
birth, and an honest man ' — forgetting, perhaps 
not remembering, the ancient adage which 
proclaims that 'he who is reduced to praise 
himself is scant of friends, or very possibly has 
none at all/ 

Mr. Toes, however, was clearly no stranger 
to the people with whom he had to deal ; he 
insisted much upon 'the necessity for imme- 
diately abolishing all leases of Crown Lands, 
without compensation to the tenants/ who he 
went on to say, had * too long fattened on the 
sweat and toil of the people/ 
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Nothing less would satisfy him than ' thf 
total and immediate relinquishment of the per- 
nicious system of Government Immigration ; 
whereby honest and industrious artizans, and 
others, who have paid their own passages out from 
home, are thrown into unequal competition wit! 
the reckless and dissatisfied scum of the three 
kingdoms, who alone are found to avail them- 
selves of such derogatory assistance.' 
'ij Mr. Toes had evidently quite forgotten that, 

i some ten years previously, he and his family 

had been helped to emigrate, by a benevolen.1 
! i lady, from starvation in Kent Street, Southwark, 

.,1 to affluence in Victoria. 

■ ' He advocated 'the imposition of an ad 

valorem duty of fifty per cent, on all good* 
;■. manufactured in Great Britain, and othei 

i ■, foreign countries, imported into the colony ; as 

: | welTas upon all unmanufactured goods, and raw 

;' produce, which could be advantageously grown 

in Victoria; as otherwise,' he declared, 'oui 
_• manufacturers and producers could not much 

longer hope to be in a position fully to develop 
i the immense resources of our adopted country.' 

He was further of opinion that 'payment, 
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from the revenues of the State, of all members 
of parliament is an indispensable measure of 
extreme importance ; as, otherwise, it would be 
impossible for working-men to retain the seats, 
to which they will be elected, in the assembly/ 
and he was modest, and moderate enough to 
wish to restrict that payment to « the sum of 
one guinea, each, per diem.' 

Mr. Moseley's address to the electors was 
conceived in a more enlightened and European 
spirit, and found but scant favour with the bulk 
of those for whose benefit it had been com- 
posed. 

He was of opinion that ' population being the 
wealth of empires, it is the first duty of the 
Government, in a sparsely inhabited country, to 
promote Immigration. ' 

< This country,' he continued, < is new, her 
boundless resources almost undeveloped, and 
her people, therefore, unable to compete, on 
any terms approaching equality, with the in- 
habitants of older and more settled communities ; 
consequently to have recourse to Protection, 
would be a suicidal step, as such a measure 
would be for the exclusive, and questionable, 
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benefit of the few producers, and to the great 
and lasting prejudice of the many consumers, in 
Victoria.' 

He farther declared that 4 the legislator who 
would sell his services to his country, was, ipso 
facto, unworthy to take part in the formation 
of her laws : ' with much more to the same 
effect, which rendered it very ^questionable, 
indeed, whether or not the propounder of such 
oligarchical sentiments would find acceptance 
with the free and independent electors of the 
Boroughs. But the portion of his speech 
which gave the greatest offence to his hearers, 
was that in which he ventured to treat of 
the Land Question ; particularly, as it affected 
the squatters, as the tenants of the Crown are 
called in the Australian colonies ; a class of 
men who were looked upon by the newchums 
of Melbourne with horror and detestation ; 
though, had they been asked, severally, to give 
a reason for their hatred, it is probable that the 
great majority of them would have been unable 
to render the slightest valid reason for their 
dislike. 

' Who are the squatters ? ' was a question that 
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had been asked by both candidates on the 
hustings, ' and what have they done for the 
country ? ' 

Mr. Toes declared that they were ' a horde 
of rapacious vampires, fattening on the life- 
blood of the land.' 

4 They are the bone and sinew of the colony,' 
retorted Mr. Moseley, with greater truth, ' the 
pioneers whom future generations of Australians 
will delight to honour ; the pilgrim fathers of 
an Empire yet to be.' 

At mention of the hatefiil word ' empire/ a 
number of 4 wide-awakes,' and 4 jem crows,' all 
more or less impregnated with rancid hair-oil, 
were wildly waved amidst frantic cries of 4 A 
Kepublic ! ' ' A Bepublic ! ' ' Down with the aris- 
tocrat who would establish an oligarchy in a free 
country ! ' amidst which Mr. Moseley sat down. 

' We'll have nothing to say to him ! ' shouted 
the mob, and they kept their word. 

Mr. Toes was returned by an overwhelming 
majority of seventy-eight, as the first represen- 
tative of the Brunton Boroughs, in the first 
popularly elected Assembly of Victoria. 

The scenes at the various polling-booths, 
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throughout the day, were lively in the extreme. 
The proposer of the popular candidate amused 
the electors and non-electors, the latter consist- 
ing of women and children, with a couple of 
comic-songs ; whilst another of his friends 
invited 4 the honourable gent ' himself to dance 
a hornpipe ; but he declined, as he ' had not 
learned to dance,' and placing the end of his 
thumb to the tip of his nose, expanded his 
fingers, and playfully wagged the least of them 
at the crowd, which applauded vehemently ; 
whereupon several waverers immediately de- 
cided to vote for Mr. Toes. 

Mr. I* Anson was loud in his praise of the 
successful candidate's innumerable good quali- 
ties ; his urbanity, his good humour, his affa- 
bility, and so forth ; and would fain have per- 
suaded Charles to stay, at least long enough to 
hear the speeches ; but the poor fellow was far 
too anxious to take any interest in the proceed- 
ings of the day, and as soon after breakfast as 
he could, set out for Dr. Middleton's residence 
at Pentridge. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

[TABJi — THE MULATTO OVERSEER. 

Tara, Dr. Middleton's residence on the banks 
of the Happy Creek, lies about half a mile 
beyond the Pentridge township, and is one of 
the prettiest places in the world, certainly the 
prettiest in Victoria. 

The house is small, built in the Swiss-cottage 
style, and surrounded by a wide verandah 
trellised with a variety of native and foreign 
creepers ; amongst the former of which might, 
especially, be noticed the clustering purple 
blossoms of the dark-veined sarsaparilla, the 
blood-red spikes of the trailing native-clover, 
and the large bloomed clematis, both white and 
lilac; which blended harmoniously with the 
varied passion-flower, different species of 
cucurbitace©, sweet-peas, and the gorgeous 
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ipomceas of Southern America, long since 
acclimatised in Europe. 

In front of the house is the lawn, studded 
with golden acacias and almond trees, and 
sloping gradually downward to the margin of 
the creek, which foaming and bubbling as it 
trips over the huge boulders of igneous rock 
that encumber its bed, separates the Doctor's 
estate from the high table-land, on the opposite 
bank; the precipitous range which shuts out 
the distance on that side from the dwellers at 
Tara, forming no unimportant feature in the 
landscape, covered, as it is, between the in- 
terstices of the huge masses of basalt of which 
it is composed, by great gnarled trunks of 
eucalypti and mimosae, as old as the creation 
possibly, whose mighty heads are ever fringed 
with green, while their roots are as constantly 
festooned with many coloured flowering plants 
which had sought and found support against 
their stems ; and shelter beneath their shade, 
from the almost tropical heat of the summer 
sun. 

Chattering magpies, and gaudy paroquets 
there reared their families in peace, and 
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rendered fearless by the protection accorded 
them, added one more charming feature to the 
scene. 

Behind the house are the gardens and 
vineries ; the former containing flowers and 
rare plants growing in unthought of luxuriance 
in the open air ; further off he fields of corn, 
and orchards, and in the distance blue mountain 
peaks rise, literally, to the clouds. 

Crossing a small bridge at the foot of the 
stockade grounds, Charles soon reached the 
gate that led into this earthly paradise, as he, 
silly fellow, for more than the outward visible 
reason considered it to be ; where ringing with 
trembling hand, he falteringly demanded of the 
hard-featured little woman who answered to 
the bell : ' Is Doctor Middleton at home ? ' 

4 He sees his patients in town, young man/ 
was the ungracious reply of the lodge-keeper, 
the grim-visaged female aforesaid, 'and you 
ain't got no call to come disturbing the good 
old gentleman here/ 

4 1 am very sorry/ returned Charles, who 
felt in a particularly humble mood that morn- 
ing ; 4 1 am verry sorry ; but I am not a patient. 
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I want to see the doctor very particularly 
though, and will not detain him long/ 

* That's what they all say/ replied the woman 
(who had received orders to refuse no one 
admittance), as she grumblingly opened the 
gate for Charles to pass ; remarking, at the 
same time, ' Let me recommend you, young 
man, to follow the walk, and not go gallopping 
(the accent on the second syllable) across the beds, 
by way of taking a short cut, or Miss Mary will 
frighten the life out of me, as she pretty nigh 
did yesterday, scolding away for near hand an 
hour/ 

Then remarking the look of incredulous 
surprise that made its appearance on her 
listener's face at such an unheard of accusation 
against the divinity he worshipped, she con- 
tinued : ' Ay ! I daresay you think it's lies Fm 
speaking ; and you'd be ready to swear she's a 
born angel, like the rest of the men ; but just 
you run across the beds, and see for yourself, 
young man/ 

The young man, however, did not take the 
advice, so disinterestedly given, but followed 
the circuitous drive that led up to the house ; 
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involuntarily pausing, now and then, to admire 
the trees, flower?, and ornamental shrubs that 
met his view on every side ; and still more the 
admirable order in which everything was kept. 

An order which plainly indicated the active 
supervision of a master-mind — not the physi- 
cian's certainly, for he was notoriously careless 
about externals; and moreover, had not the 
time to spare. Still less could Mrs. Middleton 
be the presiding genius, for she was far too 
busily engaged in an anti-alcoholic crusade, 
and the distribution of temperance tracts 
amongst her neighbours ; a good many of whom, 
in truth, would have been all the better for 
listening to the good lady's exhortations. 

It was difficult to imagine that a young, 
spirited girl like Mary Middleton would devote 
herself under a burning, all but tropical, sun, 
to the direction of a parcel of rude labourers ; 
and Charles remembered that the doctor had 
once told him he did not keep a professed 
gardener. 

It was, nevertheless, manifest that the 
beautiful order which reigned around was not 
the result of chance, but that a presiding 
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animating spirit supervised the whole, and had 
shaped the most unpromising features of the 
scene into unexpected loveliness. 

Great blurred rocks, for instance, that reared 
themselves up, uncouthly, in the centre of the 
lawn, or by the side of the carriage-drive, like 
so many monstrous warts on an otherwise 
faultless face, had been converted, into true 
beauty-patches, and, covered with rarest moss 
and ferns, and rarer creeping-plants, embellished 
where they formerly disfigured the view; 
especially where some of them had been trans- 
formed into pedestals for the support of statues, 
copied from the noblest models of antiquity. 

In like manner unsightly holes, once filled 
with weeds and putrid, stagnant slime, had been 
changed into miniature lakes, ever freshened 
by a supply, hydraulically raised from the 
creek, of pure, clear water, and formed secure 
asylums for shoals of gold and silver fish. 

The native birds, surpassingly beautiful in 
their silentness, flitted in the consciousness of 
security from tree to shrub, or flower, without 
evincing any alarm at the approach of the 
stranger; whilst British warblers, seeking 
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refuge in the denser clumps of evergreens from 
the already powerful rays of the sun, poured 
forth their sweetest notes, as gaily as they had 
been used to do fc at home/ 

His mind filled with reflections begotten by 
what he had heard concerning his divinity, and 
the scene around — reflections mainly of a 
deeply hopeless nature, Charles walked silently 
along, until a sudden turn brought him within 
view of the house, or cottage, as Dr. Middleton 
preferred to have his residence called. 

At the same time he perceived, at a short 
distance before him, half-a-dozen labourers 
busily employed, some in pruning the super- 
fluous shoots of the various shrubs and plants ; 
others in loosening the soil between their roots ; 
whilst one was engaged in gathering up the 
weeds, which, here and there, had presumed to 
raise their heads. 

All were evidently working under the direc- 
tion of a boy, or very short man, who with his 
back towards Charles, and his face towards the 
cottage, issued his orders in a shrill, piping, but 
not unmusical voice. 

Almost at the instant that Charles came in 
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view of the cottage, a female figure made its 
appearance at one of the windows, and was 
directly recognised by the little overseer, who 
at once took off his wide-brimmed Panama hat, 
and made a lowly obeisance to it ; his salute 
was very slightly returned, - and the figure 
immediately retired from sight within the 
house. 

Although separated from her by some dis- 
tance, Charles' beating heart told him who the 
lady was, and his face grew crimson ; at the 
same moment, the overseer, for such he seemed 
to be, turned round, and Charles saw that he 
was a man, probably about his own age, that is 
twenty-five, and that one of his parents had 
been a negro. 
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